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McConathy Beattie Morgan 


Authors of the nationally used companion book 


MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES 


Authentic folk music from sources hitherto unused in school music books and songs from the classic, 
romantic, and contemporary composers —a balanced program —are grouped into 
20 Units that continue our policy of an integrated program which associates music with the students’ 


exploratory interests and activities in and out of school. 

Unchanged and changing voice problems are covered through a wide variety of vocal arrangements, 
unison, two-part, and three-part, with emphasis on SAB. 

Art correlations, first inaugurated in our MUSIC HOUR SERIES, relate masterpieces of painting, many repro- 
duced in four colors, to corresponding styles of music — classic, romantic, modern. 

A Survey of music materials gives every director an opportunity to review the rudiments of music presented 
in the elementary grades and pre-view the problems of elementary harmony and theory —a complete 
rudiments course in itself. 

8 plays, pageants, and festivals, associated with corresponding units, extend the possibilities of this book 
beyond the school into community and state-wide program activities. 

These and other features mark a high point in distinction, bringing our series to date to another triumphant 


climax that opens up new vistas of educating our young people of junior high school age in and through 
superb music with its collateral associations. 42 /Ilustrations. (9 in four colors.) 256 pages. 





e 
W. Otto Miessner 
Chairman, School Music Department, School of Fine Arts, University of Kansas 
High school and college teachers have long been seeking a brief but comprehensive 
introduction to musical form for class use and personal reference. Through a selected 
group of masterpieces every musician should know, the student traces the growth of 
symphonic music, beginning with the analyses of simple song forms and continuing 
through dance suites to the larger forms, such as theme with variations, the rondo, and 
sonata form. /JIlustrated with 116 themes and many diagrams. 96 pages. List $1.00. 
° | . 
@ ; ,, _/ : Vi : . - 
Lillian Mohr Fox L. Thomas Hopkins : 
The most significant indication of the value of this unique book of inspiration “ 
and guidance for the teacher to present the creative viewpoint in everyday a 
classroom work is the necessity for a second printing within six months after 2 
publication. Profusely illustrated. 336 pages. List $3.00. r) 
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A Coming Trend — 
Eb Cornets on 
Their Way Back 


Old timers who played Uncle Tom 
Bands, where a nine piece com- 
bination had to play loud enough 
to be heard over in the next county, 
were well acquainted with the Eb 
Cornet, which in recent years has 
passed out of American Bands. 
However, European Bands, and es- 
pecially those that are all Brass, 
have always used the Eb Cornet, 
which is a most valuable instrument 
in the marching band. 

Many are predicting in the future 
we will have two types of band— 
the Concert Band and the Marching 
Band, patterned after the famous 
European Military Bands. Last 
year, Eugene J. Weigel, Director 
of Bands at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, made a trip to Europe to 
make a special study of Bands. On 
his return, he organized an All 
Brass Marching Band, in which he 
used four Eb Cornets. This coming 
year his Band is being enlarged and 
he is increasing the Eb Cornets to 
ten. 

This summer, Mr. Weigel tried 
out the York Eb Cornet, over 
which he was so enthused that he 
immediately asked for a quotation 
on ten, together with an allowance 
for the four Eb Cornets he had 
been using. By the time this issue 
of the Journal is in circulation, The 
Ohio State University will be using 
those ten York Eb Cornets. 

Now there’s a vast difference in 
Eb Cornets. The ones Mr. Weigel 
turned in were merely Bb Cornets 
cut down to Eb. They had Bb 
valves and Bb bells and mouth- 
pipes. The Eb Cornet, to be cor- 
rect, must be scaled down from 
mouthpipe to bell. That is exactly 
what York has done and any Band- 
master interested in Eb Cornet is 
requested to give the York No. 26 
a trial. 

ee ® 


What Does Price Mean? 


In recent years, too much emphasis 
has been placed upon price. The 
theory that merchandise should be 
bought on the basis of Price has 
now been pretty much exploded. 
“The Greasy Spoon” can serve 
you ham and eggs for 15c. Childs 
will give you ham and eggs for 
about 45c. The Waldorf-Astoria 
will tax you about $1.25 for ham 











and eggs. Any way you figure it, 
you are getting ham and eggs—but 
what a difference in the way they 
are served up! 

Many folks who wouldn’t think 
of eating a 15c order of ham and 
eggs in “The Greasy Spoon” have 
been buying just that type of mer- 
chandise in Band Instruments. Not 
knowingly, of course, but they have 
been buying it nevertheless. 

However, a great awakening is 
taking place and the big call today 
is for better instruments. A Better 
instrument may cost MORE to buy 
—but LESS to own. 


The Battle of the 


Year Won By York 


Perhaps the toughest fought battle 


for Basses recently took place at the | 


University of Minnesota. Six Basses 





were tested out and it dwindled 
down to York and one other. When 
York was declared winner, the rep- 
resentative for the other make re- 
quested the Committee to “hold 
everything” and that a new experi- 
mental model was on the way. The 
delay was granted and the so-called 
“experimental model” right hot from 
the experimental bench, was deliv- 
ered—and still didn’t measure up to 
the York. As a consequence, York 
Basses were selected. 

Never, so far as we know, has 


| there ever been a more fiercely 


fought battle. Pretty pictures—high 
powered sales talk—pretty promises 


| —all these meant nothing. The 


Committee making the selection had 


| only one thought in mind—to obtain 


the finest Basses procurable re- 
gardless of name, reputation or 
price. 

It is indeed highly gratifying to 
York that the York Basses were 
chosen. Thus once more is the York 
tradition upheld. 


Rudy Vallee - Don Conlin 


AND rue (fork Dousaphone 


When you hear Vallee on the Fleischman Hour, you are 
hearing bass such as only a YORK can deliver. Above, 
we have Don Conlin, Ace Bass Player with Vallee, and 
Rudy admiring the Bass that delivers —the YORK. You 
will register the same happiness with a YORK. 


York Band Instrument Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS since 1882 
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New Ecos in 


3 FIELDS OF SCHOOL MUSIC 


For Grade Singing 
HOLLIS DANN SONG SERIES 


A NEW SERIES to which Dr. Dann brings his wide experience and 
expert knowledge of both voice training and beautiful song ma- 
terial. Here teachers will find songs that youth likes to sing and 
that are worth learning; songs from classical composers and from 
the folk music of the world; music of artistic content scientifically 





. chosen to develop beautiful tone quality. 
BOOK ONE: Songs for Primary Grades. . $0.80 BOOK FOUR: For Mixed Chorus, Men’s 
— — and Part Songs for - Chorus, Women’s Chorus, with accom- 
See ye eee ee Je * 
BOOK THREE: Unison and Part Songs paniments me & Cappella. .... eessnns $1.48 
for Soprano, Second Soprano, Alto, Alto- CONDUCTOR’S BOOK—A Guide to 
; . , eens strane 1.00 Choral Song Interpretation............ 1.00 


For Chorus Singing 
BRIDGMAN’S BASIC SONGS FOR MALE VOICES 


A Cappella Edition Edition with Accompaniments 
320 pages $1.40 500 pages $3.00 


Broan and intensive knowledge of music work with boys and 
young men and sound, creative musicianship have here resulted in 
an outstanding book. Every song presented is virile in music and 
text; all are within reach of the average male voice. New arrange- 
ments, and interesting new accompaniments give distinction; 
seventy-five per cent of the songs can be sung in one, two, three, or 
four parts as desired, and every song can be sung in unison. It is 
a beautiful book offering a rich repertory of songs. 


For School Bands 
MAYHEW LAKE’S AMERICAN SYMPHONIC BANDBOOK 


Conductor’s Score $2.36 Instrument Parts, each $0.48 


An EXTREMELY attractive set of arrangements made up of a Con- 

ductor’s Score and 43 separate parts, and covering the requirements * 
of all symphonic bands, from the small country organization to 

large bands of fifty or a hundred players. All the leading parts 

are “cross-cued” to accommodate small bands. These ten band 

pieces are sufficient for several full concert programs. They in- 

clude compositions by Massenet, Rimsky-Korsakow, Meyerbeer, 

Godart, Schubert, etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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A MUSIC SCRAP BOOK 


| Including Music Appreciation and Music History 
| The Outstanding New Book of the Year 


GREAT MEN 
Who 


MADE MUSIC 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
Price 60 cents 


Every student of music, regardless of one 
ment or age, will find this book of unusual in- 
terest and value. All teachers of music will 
welcome it. 


COMMENTS FROM LEADING EDUCATORS— 


“This book is very original, and | feel sure that students will 
enjoy it while learning a great deal about the famous com- 
posers. | shall ep in ding the book to 
the teachers attending the University.” 
“The poetic presentation of the material, with the correlation 
of American historical dates has met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception among my high school pupils. We plan to make this 
ok part of our regular work next season. 
“The orderly and direct way in which this book is arranged will enable students to gain a knowledge 
of these composers without unnecessary detail.’ 








A MUSIC WORK BOOK 


THE THREE Rs 
IN MUSIC 


By ALWARDA FISH Price 
and GERTRUDE MOORE _ 75 cents 


A Writing Book Gets 


the Fundamentals of Music 


Presenting all the title implies for a solid mu- 
sical foundation. A work book in which the 
questions are propounded 7 the text in a 
clear and concise way. Invaluable as a sup- 
plementary book for both class and private 
music instruction, leading into first year har- 
mony. 
COMMENTS FROM PROMINENT TEACHERS— 


“The Three Rs is a much needed book." 
“The essentials of elementary study are very clearly and concisely explained." 


* 
SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INc. 


Music Publishers 
SPECIALISTS IN EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


6 East 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 
6 EAST 45th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Enclosed one dollar ($1.00) for which kindly send postpaid one copy of each of the above 
NEW BOOKS. 


To: 


Name 
Street 
City 
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MAIA BANG Mixed Voices—A Cappella New Goldman 


| . 
\ Oct. No. 
} GINGHAM BOOKS 7828 Waltz as You Dreamily Dance (4 pts.) : Marches 
} on s DOOD nccsssesiscccncassdsocesvenase 15 T —— a 75 
| Three new books, each con- | 7904 Scotch Bagpipes, The (5 pts.) V. A. Christy .12 rg a eT a ‘- 
ni > pachin ieces. 7905 The Frogs (4 pts.) V. A. Christy.......... 12 ©  Saneseerenes ” 
| taming ten teaching _ | 7906 Some Like Dogs (5 pts.) Fontaine-Christy .12 
Book No. 1 for one young violin- | 7936 Daybreak (8 pts.) C. V. Mueller..............- 12 | 
| HE écnoccoscdssccoocessveesecese -50 7990 A Dream Within a Dream (8 pts.) H. P. - | 
Sy fin Part ......c.ee- .20 _CHOSS  .cccsccceeccesesesecerrececeeene Jesse 12 | “ 
Ee wt young 7997 Stars ar eo Summer Night (8 pts.) Wood- - The Edwin Franko 
: . oe f PUREE diicsnnnscdcaneiedeeamncinsanaines 12 CO 
CWEOMMISES 2. ccccccccccccecccces 75 pearl J nets é | 
Extra Violin Parts (2) ea... .20 7998 Envoy (8 pts.) C. F. Mueller............... 15 Goldman Repertory 
Book No. 3 for three young 
CIEE, wicecussescicenscessxe 90 | . 5 Hy | 7 
oy oe Mixed Voices—Accompanied of Band Music 
an 7999 Saili Ships s.) Lily Strickiand...... 15 
These books can be used pene 7 ailing Shige (4 pts.) Lay Striemiand ‘ 3ach-Abert, Chorale and Fugue 
or as supplementary material | ’ : : in G Minor (Weiss) B97.... 3.50 
with the Maia Bang Violin | Women's Voices—Accompanied Bach, J. S. Bourree (Chiaffar- 
Course 7977 The Bells of Bergen (3 pts.) S. R. Gaines., .15 eli) BIS... 6... sees eeeeee esses 2.00 
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-DAN ES _(Henning) BIOL ........20004 5 3.50 

and FOLK D Cc | Male Voices—A Cappella Leidzen, E. W. G., Springtime. 

| 

| 


T — poate ° | GONE: BOE ccccsiccesies 3.50 
Transcribed for Four Violins by 7984 Serenade in the Snow (4 pts.) Nagler...... 12 
} 


Symphony Band .............. 6.50 
Wesley Sontag 


Strauss, Johann, Waltzes from 


with piano accompaniment and op- “Die Fledermaus” (Henning) 





tional violoncello. Complete Score S d O t DP wabiawndsantettessisetoens OO 
and set of 5 parts, $1.00. a acre C avos — Weddi Fes 
parts—separately, €a..........+.+ | Strauss, Joseph, edding fFes- 


tival. Waltz. (Weiss) B102. 2.50 
Mixed Voices—Accompanied 


| 
} 
| 7932 O Hear Thou from Heaven (8 pts.) Noble- 
| 


Piano 


Great Songs Made Two Additions to 
Simple for Piano | Mixed Voices—A Cappella Schienedn Heaton 


Jacques Wolfe and Arthur Wal- | 7889 Blest is the Man (7 pts.) I. C. Buketoff.. .10 


BEE. cncuseccacouscscétesoneveaneggesane 15 
7973 Short Communion Service (4 pts.) F. E. | 
Ward 20 Voca 








8006 I Will Give Thanks unto The Lord (4 pts.) 7 
Orr 15 


by 





la H Twenty-& usical 7933 Search me O God (4 pts.) C. V. Mueiler.. .12 x 1 
pisces ‘with, peageeesive  highacient 8002 Praise ye the name of the Lord (7 pts.) : Folk Song Series 
and biographical narratives. Equally 9007 ot _ {se coeccess penous 15 Beech Mountain Folk-Songs and 
useful for music history and piano 8007 Cane oe donne an eee - om ) eet 20 Ballads, Collected, arranged and 
CIASSES esses eeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeees ee rn ere eee : provided with piano accompani- 
| ° ment by Maurice Matteson, texts 
| Male Voices—A Cappella } edited and foreword written by 
| = 5 ; an 
. 7982 Call to Remembrance, O Lord (4 pts.) Mellinger Edward Henry...... =e 
Keyboard Music | rere 12 More Songs of the Hillfolk. Ten 
} Ballads and Tragic Legends col 
Study | Westminster Choir Series lected by John Jacob Niles... .50 
by Angela Diller. A creative method | 7992 Supplication (5 pts.) A. Fuleihan. .. sininn emia 10 CANTATA—(Mixed Voices) 
based on ear-training. Provides stu- 7995 Introduxit me rex (To the Cellar of Wine) 


dents with first-hand practical ex- <b ae Rae 15 Hinemoa by Alfred Hill. An epic 
perience of how music is made. | 8001 Pater Noster (5 pts.) Verdi...............000. 15 ot New Zealand based upon a 
| Ry eee 75 8005 Lord in Thy Resurrection (8 pts.) Gallus.. .12 PERU TEGORE ccccssvcccsencssce 75 
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The Finest Instrument Makers of 
France send you these Woodwinds 


@ Here is joy for the heart of every boy and 
girl who plays a woodwind, and a sigh of re- 
lief for every director who has to walk the 
plank between quality and price in his pur- 
chases of school instruments. 


It is a new importation of the finest and most 
complete popular priced line of woodwinds 
ever brought to the American instrumentalist. 


Included in this line, of rare excellence, are a 
clarinet in metal, two grades in wood, one in 


Lelandais 
Mouthpieces 


These new mouthpieces, by the greot 
Lelandais himself, bring at last to the 
American reed player the ultimate of 
playing ease, volume, and tone qual- 
ity. There is a variety of models, for 
clarinets and saxophones. All in 
slender, smart design, contributing to 
comfort in use. We urge you to see 
and try these mouthpieces. They have 
something new, that you will immedi- 
ately detect and wont Make this 
test, at your local dealers today, or 
write direct for illustrated literature 
and further details. 
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ebonite, and also alto and bass clarinets; 
oboe; English horn and bassoon. All in fine 
cases. But a call at your music store, or a 
postal sent direct, will bring you a descriptive 
folder that tells a great deal more, including 
full illustrations and prices. Write for your 
copy today. 9 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC CO. 


Dept. 9245 
630 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





Music Sections at the 
Fall Educational Meetings 





HE FOLLOWING list of state and 

district educational conventions which 
will include sections or meetings de- 
voted to music is compiled from data 
supplied by officers of state associations 
and state departments of education. 
When available, the information here 
given includes, besides convention dates 
and places, names and addresses of offi- 
cers or chairmen in charge of music 
sections. In the next Journal will be 
published additional items covering state 
or district conventions not included in 
this listing, or regarding meetings for 
Which information as given here is in- 
complete. The Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference headquarters staff 
again acknowledges the coéperation of 
State department and association offi- 
cials in the continuation of this service 
to the Journal readers. 


Alabama Education Association will 
meet some time in March, exact date 
and place to be decided later. Music 
Section: President—G. S. Smith, Ver- 
non; Secretary—Frank L. Grove, 21 
Adams Avenue, Montgomery. ; 


Arizona Education Association meet- 
ing will be held November 12, 13 and 
14 at Tucson. Musie Section: John J. 
Boyer, Arizona State Teachers College 
Tempe. 


Arkansas Education Association An- 
nual State Convention will be held No- 
vember 5 and 6 at Hot Springs. The 
Arlington Hotel has been chosen as the 
headquarters hotel. Music Section: Chair- 
man—Homer F. Hess, Conway; Secre- 
tary—Amelia Brown, 508 S. Cedar, Lit- 
tle Rock. 


Colorado Education Association meet- 
ing will be held on November 5, 6 and 
7, at Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junc- 
tion. Music Section: Denver—Herbert 
K. Walther, 4001 S. Lincoln Street, En- 
glewood; Pueblo—Roy N. Collins, 2510 
Elizabeth Street, Pueblo; @rand Junc- 
tion—Cleon E. Dalby, Palisade, 


Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet on October 30 at Hart- 
ford, New Haven and Bridgeport. Music 
Section: President—Herbert A. France, 
Connecticut State College, Storrs. 


Delaware State Education Association 
meets on November 12 and 13 at Wil- 
mington. Music Section: President—R. 
W. MacFaddin, Felton. 


Plorida Education Association meets 
on March 18, 19 and 20 at Orlando. 
Music Section: Chairman—Cleva J. Car- 
son, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
Gainesville; Vice Chairman—Mrs. Brown 
G. Cole, Ocala; Secretary — Florence 
Stumpf, Tampa. Dates and places of 
district meetings will be announced 
later. 


Georgia Education Association will 
hold meetings as scheduled: October 14 
at Statesboro; October 15 at Milledge- 
ville; October 16 at Waycross; October 
21 at Moultrie; October 22 at Americus; 
October 23 at Carrollton; October 26 at 
Calhoun; October 27 at Toccoa. Music 
Section: Chairman—Max Noah, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville. 


Idaho Education Association will meet 
on November 27 and 28 at Boise. Music 
Section: President — Loyd Thompson, 
Soda Springs. Dates and places of dis- 
trict meetings will be announced later. 


Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
will meet on October 22 and 23 at In- 
dianapolis. Music Section: President— 
Mrs. Hermine Colson, Anderson; Vice- 
President—Norman Beeson, Richmond; 
Secretary—May Dorsey, Newcastle. 
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“Twas Ninety Nights Before Xmas" 


—and that’s none too 
early to order your 





MUSIC for 
Your HOLIDAY 
PROGRAMS 


Its Ready Now — 


this new catalog of outstanding 


MUSIC 


for 


THANKSGIVING 
and CHRISTMAS 


Sixteen pages of new and 
standard selections. Get your 
complimentary copy by mail- 
ing this coupon today— 


1—Where can I find a Christmas Pageant with parts for all grades? 
2—What new Thanksgiving Operetta shall I select for my primary 
pupils? 3—What Christmas Carols can I secure with orchestral 
parts? 4—Where can I find an A Cappella Carol that will 
feature my star soprano? 5—What Antiphonal number can I 
choose for presenting my high school and grade school groups 
together? 

The answers to these and many other questions will be found in 
your copy of the Lyon & Healy list of Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas Music. 


Order your Holiday Musie from the nearest Lyon 
& Healy Store. Selections sent “On Approval’. 


Lyon « HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


25 W. 5th St. 


1007 Huron Rd. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


74 E. Mill Se. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Akron, Ohio 
3844 Wilshire Blvd. 


1620 Douglas St. 
Los Aageles, Cal. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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CO-OPERATE 


WITH YOUR LOCAL DEALER ON MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


—BUY THROUGH HIS STORE 


Your local musical instrument dealer is a sound 
citizen, your neighbor and an economic need in your community. 
He provides employment and supports the institutions in which 
you are interested. He is a modern, progressive merchant and a 
qualified representative of the musical instrument industry. 


Co-operate with him — to discourage destructive, 
unethical price connivance and to foster and perpetuate American 
standards of fair price, fair profit and fair dealing. Patronize 
him just as you do other local merchants and home industry. 


School supervisors, occupying an eminent posi- 
tion in the cultural advancement of their communities are in a 
key position, musically, to obtain benefit and advantage in many 
ways for their organizations from local musical instrument dealers. 


Visit with him for your next requirements and 
suggest his store to your classes. 


Ciicago Musical 


Instrument Company .. .. National Distributors 


309 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


OLDS TROMBONE, TRUMPET, CORNET MARTIN & INDIANA 
BAND INSTRUMENTS PENZEL-MUELLER ARTIST-GRADE 
CLARINETS BETTONEY CLARINETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, 
KOHLERT BASSOONS, OBOES HAYNES FLUTES . . . 3-STAR 
CLARINETS, FLUTES . BRIGADIER & AMERICAN STUDENT 
BAND INSTRUMENTS. . . L & S DRUMS, XYLOPHONES, TYMPANI 
MAESTRO BROADCASTERS ACCORDIONS: SCANDALLI, 
CELLINI, DALLAPE, HOHNER, MACERATA. 
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Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
meets on November 5, 6 and 7 at Des 
Moines. Music Section: N. E. Wasson, 
East High School, Des Moines. 


Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
will meet on November 6 and 7. Fol- 
lowing are the places of the meetings, 
together with the name of the person 
in charge of the Music Section: Topeka 
—Ethan M. Gill, Osage City; Salina— 
G. Lewis Doll, 416 Argyle, Minneapolis; 
Hays—-—Maurice Faulkner, Quinter; Gar- 
den City—Virgil F. Parman, Dodge City; 
Port Scott—Superintendent Clyde O. Da- 
vidson, Columbus; Coffeyville—Emile 
Carrier, Cherokee County High School, 
Columbus; Hutchinson— Bernard W. 
Regier, Kingman; Winfiel€d—Carl] Carter, 
Neodesha. 


Louisiana Teachers Association will 
convene on November 19, 20 and 21, at 
Monroe. Music Section: President— 
Leonard Denena, Alcee Fortier High 
School, New Orleans; Secretary—Charles 
Wagner, 509 Passera Ct., New Orleans. 


Maine Teachers’ Association will meet 
October 29 and 30 at Lewiston. Music 
Section: Chairman—Mrs. Gertrude W. 
Smith, Fairfield; Vice-Chairman-—Mrs. 
Esther Rogers, Rockland; Secretary— 
Faylene Hodges, Oakland. 


Maryland State Teachers’ Association 
will meet on October 23 and 24 at Balti- 
more. Music Section: Chairman—M. El- 
eanor Moore, 2309 Ellamont Avenue, 
Baltimore; Secretary—Philip S. Royer, 
Westminster. 


Michigan Education Association. Re- 
gion meetings will be held as follows: 
Region 1—October 22, 23 and 24 at De- 
troit. Music Section: Homer LaGassey, 
635 Pallister, Detroit. Begion 2—Octo- 
ber 19 and 20 at Saginaw. Music Sec- 
tion: Kenneth Humbert, Webber School, 
Saginaw. Region 3—October 19 and 20 
at Lansing. Music Section: Virginia 
Anne Weisinger, High School, East Lan- 
sing. Begion 4—October 22 and 23 at 
Grand Rapids. Music Section: Marshall 
F. Richards, High School, Grand Haven. 
Region 5—October 8 and 9 at Petoskey. 
Music Section: Dewey Kalember, High 
School, Traverse City. Begion 6—Octo- 
ber 15 and 16 at Detroit. Music Section: 
Leon V. Metcalf, Hartland. Region 7— 
October 8 and 9 at Marquette. Music 
Section: Arthur A. Neu, Newberry. Be- 
gion 8—October 15 and 16 at Kalamazoo. 
Music Section: Walter C. Jenvey, 210 N. 
Liberty Street, Marshall. 


Minnesota Education Association will 
meet on November 5, 6 and 7 at St. 
Paul. Music Section: Secretary — Ma- 
thilda A. Heck, 418 Rice Street, St. Paul. 


Mississippi Education Association will 
meet in April at Jackson. Music Sec- 
tion: Chauncey B. King, Mississippi 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland. 


Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
will meet on November 13 at Kansas 
City. Music Section: Chairman—wWil- 
fred Schlager, Kansas City; Vice-Chair- 
man—Frieda V. Rieck, Cape Girardeau; 
Secretary—Paul R. Utt, Warrensburg. 
District meetings will be held as fol- 
lows: Central—October 15 at Warrens- 
burg. Music Section: Jessie Smith, In- 
dependence. MNortheast—October 15 and 
16 at Kirksville. Music Section: J. L. 
Biggerstaff, Kirksville. Southeast—Oc- 
tober 22 at Cape Girardeau. Music Sec- 
tion: R. M. Fowler, Flat River. South- 
west—October 21, 22 and 23 (Music Sec- 
tion Meeting October 22), at Springfield. 
Music Section: T. Frank Coulter, Joplin. 


Montana Education Association. State 
meetings will be held on October 29, 30 
and 31 at Billings, Great Falls, Helena 
and Kalispell. Music Sections: Billings 
—Alton Osman, Sidney; Great FPalls— 
Harry R. Pond, High School, Lewis- 
town; Helena—Stanley M. Teel, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula; Kalis- 
pell—Helen Wemager, Whitefish. 
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Galla-Rini, an exclusive 
R. C. A. Victor Artist 


WHY YOU SHOULD 
BUY A WURLITZER 

ACCORDION 
. Because Wurlitzer Accor- 
dions are world-renowned 
for superior quality and 
backed by a name famous 
in Music for over 200 years. 
. Because they are made of 
American materials in 
America’s largest accordion 
factory, equipped to pro- 
duce the newest develop- 
ments in accordion manu- 
facture. 


3. Because a complete line of 


Wurlitzer accordions, at- 
tractively priced, is available 
at Wurlitzer stores and 
other leading dealers every- 
where. Sold on convenient 
terms. 


DL=! PINTERLOCREN wee 
DFS 50 





ACCORDION 
DIVISION 


September, Nineteen Thirty-six 


Read what 
GALLA-RINI... 
one of the World’s 


Foremost 
Accordionists .. . 
says about the 


W URLITZER 
ACCORDION 


While Galla-Rini was busily engaged with 
his large accordion classes at the National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan, he 
took time off to send the following tele- 


gram: 


%E FROM 
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ON... 
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/; 1 at point of destins! 00. 
aon ME 
<a 


LY 22 952AM 





CLARKE FORTNERS 
f aD1¢ 
WURLITZER ACCO 
GLAD 10 “ADVISE | WURLITZ 
HLY 
NATIONAL | “music c CAMP HIG e 
“stor. TONE BLENDS _PERFEC pet 
DEAL FOR. S0L0_WORK “STOP, AC it 
' st 
ALL_MY 
ELOUS. \ STOP 
SPONSE MARV are 
= ENTHUSIASTIC IN. "THEIR | com 


AT 
R ve ACCORDION AM NOW USING 


SATISFACTORY _ EVERY RESPECT . 
ITH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AN 
EVER | ‘STOP | 

S AND D OTHERS. HERE 
BEST. WISHES 


1055AM. 


ESTIO NS FROM 1s PATRONS CONCERNING trs SERVICE 


THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGG 


ee 
— 


URLIIZER 


REG US Pat OFe 





FACTORIES AND SALES 
OFFICES, DE KALB, ILL. 
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JUST off the press is this new 
fall issue of the Pan-American 
catalog, presenting the most amaz- 
ing band instrument values ever 
offered the school musician. The 
new models illustrated in this book, 
including nearly all brass and wood- 
wind instruments for band and 
orchestra, are of the very highest 
musical and tonal quality, beau- 
tifully designed in the modern trend, 
sturdily built, and backed, in every 
detail, by the strongest factory 
guarantee. 


@ Always tops in the scale of manu- 
facturing perfection, our engineers 
have yet found ways to improve 
this new P-A line. Better saxo- 
phones, French horn, and trombone ; 
an entirely new and wonderful flute ; 
new cases, red crushed-plush-lined, 
for many of the instruments; new 





It is not a genuine Pan-American or 

Cavalier, unless the Pan-American 

or Cavalier name is engraved on 
the instrument. 











gladstone style cases for cornet and 
trumpet. Allin all, the biggest dol- 
lar value in the world of band 
instruments. 


@ And please don’t be deceived by 
P-A prices. They are extremely 
moderate. But the quality is there, 
both in musical perfectness and 
sound material value. 


@ Pan-Americans are sold by the 
most reliable music dealers 
throughout the country. Go see this 
marvelous new line, or write direct 
for your free copy of this catalog, 
with large pietures, full descrip- 
tions, and prices of all instruments. 
Do this. Send the coupon now. We 
want you to have this catalog—to 
know P-A. —_ 


PAN-AMERICAN 


913 P-A Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 


' 
! PAN-AMERICAN BAND INST. & CASE CO. 


913 P-A BLDG., ELKHART, INDIANA 


I play (mention instrument) 
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Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. 
District Association meetings will be 
held as follows: District No. 1—October 
28, 29 and 30 at Lincoln. Music Section: 
President — Raymond R. Reed, High 
School, Crete; Secretary Ruth Jeffer- 
son, Geneva. District No. 2—October 29, 
30 and 31 at Omaha. Music Section: 
President—Maurice Peterson, 5001 Cum- 
ing Street, Omaha; Secretary-—Helen 
Berry, 3334 North 59th Street, Omaha. 
District No. 3—October 29 and 30 at 
Norfolk. Music Section: President— 
Herman J. Ejickhoff, Wisner. District 
No. 4—October 28, 29 and 30 at Kear- 
ney. Music Section: President—Eliza- 
beth Cummings, Kearney: Vice-Presi- 
dent—George Hauser, Grand Island; 
Secretary —Arthur Harrell, Kearney. 
District No. 5—October 28, 29 and 30 
at McCook. Music Section: Chairman— 
Eleanor Tipton, McCook. District No. 6 

October 28, 29 and 30 at Alliance. 
Music Section: President—I. R. McCor- 
mack, Hay Springs. 


Nevada State Educational Association 
will meet from October 19 to 23 at 
Reno. For further information write 
Rolla V. Johnson, High School, Reno. 


New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will meet in the afternoon, 
October 8, at Littleton. Music Section: 
President—Barthell Lyons, 54 School 
St., Concord. : 


New Mexico Educational Association 
will meet from October 28 to 31 at Al- 
buquerque. Music Section: Chairman— 
Carl Jacobs, State College: Secretary— 
Mrs. Maybeth B. Johnson, Silver City. 


New York State Teachers’ Association. 
Zone meetings will be held as follows: 
Morthern—October 2 at Potsdam. Mu- 
sic Section: Chairman—Oliver Stanford, 
High School, Saranac Lake. North Cen- 
tral—October 2 at Watertown. Music 
Section: Gladys Mantell, Watertown. 
Long Island—October 9 at Hempstead. 
Music Section: John H. Query, High 
School, East Hampton. Eastern—Octo- 
ber 22 and 23 at Troy. Music Section: 
Maurice Whitney, High School, Hudson 
Falls. Northeastern—October 22 and 23 
at Ticonderoga. Music Section: Kather- 
ine E. Brown, High School, Port Henry. 
Central—October 23 at Utica. Music Sec- 
tion: Mrs. K. H. Callahan, Bellevue 
School, Syracuse. Southeastern—October 
30 at New York City. Music Section: 
Rachel L. Smith, High School, Briarcliff 
Manor. Central Western—October 30 at 
Rochester. Music Section: Lester Bas- 
com, Penn Yan Academy, Penn Yan. 
Western—October 30 and $1 at Buffalo. 
Music Section: Wallace Doubleday, Di- 
rector of Music, Lockport. 


North Carolina Education Association 
will convene some time in April at 
Raleigh. Music Section: Glen Haydon, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 


North Dakota Education Association 
will convene on November 4, 5 and 6 at 
Grand Forks. Music Section: President 
— Cc. Rowland, Grand Forks; Vice- 
President—Frances Rosenstock, James- 
town; Secretary—I. G. Kertsgaard, New 
Rockford. 


Ohio Education Association will hold 
district meetings as follows. Central— 
October 30 and 31 at Columbus. Music 
Section: Fred Mayer, Jr., 766 College 
Avenue, Columbus. Eastern—October 30 
and 31 at Steubenville. Music Section: 
Granville Eagler, Carrollton. MNortheast- 
ern—October 23 and 24 at Cleveland. 
Music Section: Don Morrison, Oberlin 
Conservatory, Oberlin. MNWorthwestern— 
October 30 and 31 at Toledo. Music 
Section: K. W. Findley, Supervisor of 
Music, Delphos. Southeastern—October 
30 and 31 at Athens. Music Section: 
Cleo Resler, Supervisor of Music, Ports- 
mouth. Southwestern—October 30 and 
31 at Cincinnati. 
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New Ideas... New Methods... New Music... In a New Guide 


Something New in Methods 
The Fall, 1936, Carl Fischer School Music and Methods Guide 


abounds in new ideas—of which one is the Music Educator 
Series of Basic Methods. First to be published is the MUSIC 
EDUCATOR’S BASIC METHOD FOR VIOLA (First Position) 
by Henry Sopkin, of Chicago. Here, for 

the first time is a Viola method that does 

not presuppose a knowledge of the Violin 

on the part of the pupil, but begins with the 

Viola! Except for the opening explanatory 

sections, the book consists almost entirely of 

thematic material, with technical information 

kept at a minimum. Price, 75 cents. 


Second in the Series is the MUSIC EDUCA- 
TOR’S BASIC METHOD FOR STRING- 
BASS (Half-Position, First and Second Posi- 
tions) by Nino Marcelli, of San Diego. Mr. 
Mareelli’s own String-Bass sections are proof 
of the value of his method. Using only 
simple, well-known melodies and a few exer- 
cises he has devised for class teaching, Mr. 
Marcelli makes the study of the String-Bass 
absorbingly interesting. Price, 75 cents. 


Newest of ideas is STRINGS FROM THE 

START, by Edwin Jones, George Dasch 

and Max T. Krone. This is pre-eminently a class course, not 
for one instrument alone, but for four—together. By a very 
simple arrangement the authors enable the director to teach his 
violin, viola, cello and bass students at the same time, so that 
the class not only plays ensemble but studies ensemble. See 
page 18 of the Guide for full details. 


... and in Ensembles 


Rarely has there been such a wealth of new Ensembles to report 
as there is this Fall, and best of all, in this Fall Guide each is 
provided with a detailed description! For Strings there are two 
splendid numbers— one for String Quartet, BALLADE, by 
Alfred Pochon, $1.00; and the other, MOUNTAIN SUNSET, 
by Earl McCoy, for 4 Violins with or without piano or string 
ensemble accompaniment. 75c for 4 Violins alone, $1.00 with 
Piano, and 15c each for ad libitum string parts. 


Quinto Maganini is responsible for almost a dozen WOODWIND 
DUETS in Spanish, French, Italian and Viennese rhythms, each 
60 cents. Paul J. Dahm, George Trinkaus and Charles N. Boyd 
have done corking miscellaneous woodwind ensemble settings of 
well-loved numbers, while Burnet Tuthill’s SAILOR’S HORN- 
PIPE ($1.25) is as jolly as it can be. There are no less than 
eight new French Horn Quartets, one more beautiful than the 


other. 


Contest Choruses and Others 


Throughout the four pages of Octavo listings those choruses 
which have been used at contests are so marked, as well as new 
choruses suitable for use at contests. Each octavo number in the 
book is annotated, so that the listings are made as useful as it is 
possible to make them. The new choruses 
arranged by Cesare Sodero, William Stickles, 
Walter Aschenbrenner, cover a wide range 
and include THE LOVE CHARM (El 
Relicario — SSA, 15c), LA VIOLETERA 
(SSA, 15c) and LA PRINCESITA (TTBB, 
15c), of Padillaj HARK! HARK! THE 
LARK! (SSATB, 15c) and AM MEER 
(SSAATTBB, 15c), of Schubert; THOUGH 
NOT DESERVING, of Caldara (TTBB 
15c); ROSE SOFTLY BLOOMING, of 
Spohr (TTBB, 15c); LA DANZA, of Ros- 
sini (SATB, 25c) and others of equal beauty. 


Illustrated Operettas 


Scenes from all but the newest operettas 

are to be found on pages 14 and 15 of the 

Guide. But the most exciting item in that 

section is HOLLYWOOD BOUND, a fast- 
moving comedy of filmdom, by the writers of that earlier hit, 
TUNE IN! A line from “It isn’t the Girl, it’s the Make-up” 
and other songs will give you an idea of their style. The page 
of playlets for younger pupils contains many unusual things, 
including a charming Christmas operetta, THE SHOEMAKER, 
based on Grimm’s appealing tale, and two Christmas pageants. 
A Cantata that students will enjoy doing and audiences will 
enjoy hearing is ROBIN HOOD AND ALLIN A DALE, an 
Old English Ballad, set to music for Soprano and Alto Chorus 
by Professor Peter W. Dykema. The Vocal Score (60c) contains 
the piano accompaniment and an orchestra accompaniment is 
available on rental. Read what Dr. Will Earhart has to say 
about it on page 8 of the Guide. 


Band, Orchestra and Strings 


Modern Band Instrumentation such as is required in Class A 
Contests, and the Carl Fischer numbers published for that in- 
strumentation, together with a picture of the handsome new 
cover jacket in which they are issued are a special feature of the 
Band section of the Guide. The Orchestra section is unusually 
complete, including publications for both GRAND AND 
STRING ORCHESTRA. Both sections share DR. GOLD- 
MAN’S PAGE and each has a page of thematic excerpts of 
recent selections. 

A list of PRINTED SCORES for Band and Orchestra appears 
on page 29. These will be found immensely worthwhile for 
study and reference purposes as well as for actual conducting. 


You will want to look at the nome of Instrumental Solos, all new and all annotated; at the “Oxford Piano Course News”, 


and at the Piano Ensembles. 


CARL FISCHER, INc. 


COOPER NEW 
SQUARE YORK 


rite for your Fall Guide while there are still copies on hand. It will be sent you gratis. 


Chicago: Kimball Hall 
Boston: Mecropolitan Theatre 


SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


September, Nineteen Thirty-six 


( ADV. ) 
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with PHILADELPHIA 
SYMPHONY 


oe . PODEMSKI, now playing 
his fourteenth year with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, is an outstanding figure 
among the really great artists in the drum 
world. Playing under Leopold Stokowsky in 
Philadelphia’s famed Academy of Music, for 
Victor recordings, and in the Robin Hood 
Dell summer concerts, his talent has gained 
nation-wide recognition. Formerly with Ar- 
turo Toscanini, Fritz Reiner, Victor Herbert, 
Richard Strauss, Victor Kolar, Sokoloff and 
many other great symphony directors. 

Mr. Podemski has used Leedy drums during 
twenty-five of his thirty years in the profes- 
sion. He gives them a generous measure of 
credit for his success. 

Leedy equipment has been first choice with 
leading professionals for nearly forty years. 
Their experience is a safe guide for you. 
Leedy Mfg. Co. 923 Leedy Bid., Elkhart, ind. 
In British Isles, Selmer 


Co., London, England 
Exclusive Leedy Agent 


WORLD'S FINEST DRUMMERS’ 


INSTRUMENTS 











FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


THE S.A. 
REPERTORY 


of FRANKLIN TWO-PART 
CHORALS FOR HIGH AND 
LOW TREBLE VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


THE S.A.B. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MIXED 


VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents poi 


THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY 
pA oo THREE-PART 
HORALS FOR TREBLE 
VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


THE T.T.B. 
REPERTORY 
OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MALE 


Arnanged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC— INTERESTING 


n 





Books that help solve your music p 


Each book contains a varied assortment 


of material, some original and __ at from the Works of Masters, enabling you to meet the 
emergency of practically any special occasion. Proper voice range throughout. The maximum effect 
with the minimum of difficulty. Examine these books, send for approval copies or descriptive circular. 


Send for our complete catalog of choral music 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


Outstanding works of the Masters: Beethoven—Mozart—Corelli—Tartini—Schubert—Schumann— 


Dvorak — Tschaikowsky — Grieg — Franck —Rimsky Korsakoff — 
—Boccherini—Elgar—Lemare—Fibich—Our complete catalog of E 


be sent upon request. Send for it. 


— Thomas — Gluck — Volkmann 
bles for Woodwinds or Brass will 





KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Oklahoma Education Association. The 
State meeting will be held on February 
4, 5 and 6 at Tulsa. District meetings 
will be held as follows: Central—Octo- 
ber 22, 23 and 24 at Edmond. Bast Cen- 
tral—November 5 and 6 at Shawnee. 
Northern—October 22, 23 and 24 at 
Ponca City. Morthwest—October 22, 23 
and 24 at Alva. Panhandle—October 15, 
16 and 17 at Guymon. Southeast—0Oc- 
tober 22 and 23 at Ardmore. Southwest 
—November 12, 13 and 14 at Frederick. 
Music Section: Chairman—T. A. Patter- 
son, Oklahoma City; Secretary — Gail 
McCortle, Ponca City. 


Oregon State Teachers’ Association. 
State Meeting will be held on December 
28, 29 and 30 at Portland. District meet- 
ings will be held as follows: Counties 
of Baker, Malheur, Umatilla, Union and 
Wallowa—October 22 and 23 at La- 
Grande. Counties of Klamath, Lake, 
Jackson and Josephine—October 29, 30 
and 31 at Ashland. Counties of Benton, 
Lane and Linn—October 22 and 23 at 
Eugene. Music Section: Chairman—W. 
W. Nusbaum, 1116 Jefferson Street, Ore- 
gon City; Secretary—Anna E. Coleman, 
Route 1, Corvallis. 


Pennsylvania State Education Associ- 
ation. State Meeting will be held on 
December 28, 29 and 30 at Harrisburg. 
District meetings are scheduled as fol- 
lows: Central—October 1 and 2 at Lock 
Haven. EBastern—October 23 and 24 at 
Reading. Midwestern—October 23 and 
24 at New Castle. MNortheastern—April 
23 and 24 at Sunbury. MNorthwestern— 
October 16 at Erie. Southeastern— 
March 10 to 13 at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Southern— 
December 4 and 5 at Shippensburg. 
Western—October 15, 16 and 17 at Pitts- 
burgh. 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 
State meeting will be held on October 
22, 23 and 24 at Providence. Music Sec- 
tion: George S. Chase, 664 Washington 
Street, Anthony. 


South Carolina Education Association 
meeting will be held on March 18 and 
19 at Columbia. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—E. T. Gavin, 1114 Fairview Drive, 
Columbia. 

South Dakota Education Association 
meeting will be held on November 22, 
23, 24 and 25 at Rapid City. Officers of 
the Music Teachers Round Table: Pres- 
ident—Grace McArthur, Aberdeen; Vice- 
President—Gertrude Bachmann, Rapid 
City; Secretary—Bryan Parks, Platte. 


Tennessee Education Association meet- 
ing will be held on March 25, 26 and 27 
at Nashville. Bastern Tennessee—Octo- 
ber 29, 30 and 31 at Knoxville. Middle 
Tennessee—October 29, 39 and 31 at 
Nashville. Western Tennessee—October 
22, 23 and 24 at Memphis. 


Texas State Teachers Association 
meeting will be held on November 26, 
27 and 28 at Fort Worth. Music Section: 
Chairman—Ruth J. Curtis, 2813 Holmes, 
Dallas; Secretary — Margaret Lowry, 
Corsicana. 

Utah Education Association meeting 
will be held on October 29, 30 and 31 
at Salt Lake City. Music Section: Presi- 
dent— Mark Robinson, Ogden City 
Schools, Ogden; Vice-President—Ivie J. 
Ensign, Salt Lake City. 


Vermont State Teachers’ Association 
will meet on October 8, 9 and 10 at Bur- 
lington. Music Section: President—How- 
ard G. Bennett, University of Vermont, 
Burlington; Chairman—Muriel Aldrich, 
Montpelier. 


Virginia Education Association will 
hold its annual meeting November 24, 
25, 26 and 27 at Richmond. Music Sec- 
tion: President—A. J. Lancaster, P. O. 
Box 84, Portsmouth; Vice-President— 
Cc. W. Wilkins, 712 Michigan Avenue, 
Norfolk; Secretary-Treasurer — Eleanor 
Sherman, 208 Ferguson Avenue, Hilton 
Village. 
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THE STRING SECTION 


of the 


HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


“String players require to be trained separately and in a special way, as a condition of their 
efficiency, later in the Full Orchestra, in Chamber Music, or as Solosist. As an inde- 
pendent combination the String Orchestra has a value and importance which has scarcely 
received full recognition; in reality it is as perfect a means of musical expression as the 
string quartet.” (Dr. James Brown) 


THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 


Edited by JAMES BROWN 


Lower GRADE Mippie GRADE HicHer GRADE 


No. 5I—THE EDRIC ALBUM No. 101I—HANDEL—Suite of 5 Pieces. No, 151—COUPERIN—Four Pieces 
No. 52—THE SHEEN ALBUM No. 102—MOZART—Sinfonietta in the Form of a Suite 
No. 53—THE LAUREL ALBUM __ No. 105—LULLY—Six Pieces No. 152—CORELLI—Sonata Da 


No. 54—-THE BEDFONT ALBUM No. walled ~~ qetees Arthur Camera Nos. VII & VIII 
uite 




















Here are two illustrations of contents of these Albums: 
No. 51—THE EDRIC ALBUM No. 52—THE SHEEN ALBUM 


March “Alceste”—Gluck March “Scipio”—Handel Gavotte “Attys”—Lully Minuet-—Arne 


Gavotte—Handel Swedish Dance (Lottie is nw erties Jig: The Irish Washer- 
woman 


O Mistress Mine—Morley Dead) Bourree in G Minor— 
Ballet—Bach Swedish Folk-Dance Handel Old English Dance Tune 


cw 


THE GALAMUSE INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY 


Edited by A. WALTER KRAMER 


No. 1—CHOPIN—FUGUE in A Minor 
Transcribed by A. WALTER KRAMER 

No. 2—SCHUMANN—ANDANTINO, Op. 22 
Transcribed by A. WALTER KRAMER 

No. 3—SODERO, Cesare—ELEGY 

No. 4-WAGNER—ALBUMBLATT in C 
Transcribed by CESARE SODERO 





Gow 


ELIZABETHAN STRING MUSIC 


Edited by EDMUND H. FELLOWES 


EIGHT SHORT ELIZABETHAN DANCE TUNES 
BYRD—FANTAZIA No. 1 

BYRD—FANTAZIA No. 2 

BYRD—PAVAN and GALLIARD 
GIBBONS—PAVAN and GALLIARD 
TOMKINS—FANTASIA for Strings 











ces 


SCORES OF ALL OF THE ABOVE ARE OFFERED 
ON APPROVAL 





Address your requests to “Educational Department” 














GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


17 West 46th Street, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING: STAINER & Be tt, Ltp., Erxin & Co., Lto., 
ApoLpH FUERSTNER, FUERSTNER, Ltp., J. & W. CHESTER, Ltp. 
EDITION RUSSE de MUSIQUE and A. GUTHEIL 
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Are You a Philbarmonic- 
Symphony Radio Member ? 


4 Are you one of the thousands of music-lovers to whom the 
Sunday afternoon broadcast of The Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York is the high point of the week? 

A For a more complete enjoyment of these broadcasts and for 
valuable reference purposes would you like the programs mailed 
to you? If so, become a RADIO PROGRAM MEMBER. 


A lf, as a friend of the Society you would like the opportunity 
to express your appreciation and support of the broadcasts, you 


are invited to become a RADIO CERTIFICATE MEMBER. 


Application For Membership—Season 1936-1937 
I enclose contribution for $. ($5.00 or more) 
Radio Program for which please send me a Membership Certificate, the 
ry welt tee. ¢ two special souvenir® programs of Maestro Toscanini’s 
emodersnip historic farewell concert, April 29th, 1936, and a copy of 
Vr. Lawrence Gilman’s analytical program notes for the 
Sunday concerts mailed weekly during the Season 1936-37 
(first broadcast November 8th, 1936). 
cw 
Radio Certificate I enclose contribution for $.. ($1.00 or more) 
Memnhbenh for which please send me a Membership Certificate and 
Pp the two special souvenir*® programs of Maestro Tos- 
-~ canini’s historic farewell concert, April 29th, 1936. 


Name (please print) 


Address 


City State ease’ 
(Make checks payable to The Philharmonic Society of New York and 
mail to 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


b * Limited autographed editions. 


4 
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A Wm. S. Haynes Sterling Silver 
Flute, Piccolo or Clarinet will take 
you to the Top! 


Made by craftsmen of the best materials obtainable 


QUALITY » » DURABILITY » » 
DEPENDABILITY » » PERFECTION 
characterizes HAYNES PRODUCTS 


sTeR 
oN is 


ae WANES Fup, Master « 


Wu S.HayNes Co 83O.-s Craftsmen 


BOSTON. MASS since 1888 


aad vastus WM. S. HAYNES, Founder 
; WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
Have Your Instruments Renovated Now! Est. 1888 


ys . ’ 
Be Ready With Proper Equipment! Cues emcee 


WM. 8S. HAYNES CO. soston miss: 











THE CLARETTE 


THE IDEAL PRE-BAND INSTRUMENT 


Ask your local dealer or write to The Clarette Co., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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West Virginia State Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting on 
November 12, 13 and 14 at Huntington; 
music meeting will be held on Novem- 
ber 13. Music Section: Chairman—F. 
Oliver Edwards, Wheeling High School, 
Wheeling. 


Wisconsin Education Association will 
convene on November 5, 6 and 7 at Mil- 
waukee. Music Section: Chairman — 
Sandy S. Smith, 3944 N. Frederick Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming Education Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 15, 
16 and 17 at Laramie. Music Section: 
Jessie Leffel, 212 Cheyenne Apts., Chey- 
enne. 





NEWS NOTES 





Prank C. Biddle, formerly Director of 
Music at Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania has 
been appointed to succeed Ernest G. 
Hesser, as Director of Music in the Cin- 
cinnati schools. Mr. Hesser is now asso- 
ciated with New York University as 
Chairman of the Department of Music 
Education. 


Richard W. Deverell is the new Super- 
visor of Music in Cambridge Springs, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Deverell was for- 
merly at Albion, Pennsylvania. 


Alton O’Steen, who has recently com- 
pleted the work on a Doctor’s degree at 
Teachers College, is filling the vacancy 
at the College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, left by Archie N. Jones 
during the last school year. Mr. Jones 
is now at the University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 


Porrest McAllister is the new Director 
of Instrumental Music in the Joliet City 
Elementary Schools. Mr. McAllister will 
fill the vacancy left by Glen J. Ford, 
who has been appointed Supervisor of 
Music in the Joliet grade schools. 


Genevieve Ross will be a member of 
the teaching staff at the Warsaw High 
School, Warsaw, New York, during this 
school year. 


Earle Connette has moved to Madison, 
South Dakota, where he has assumed 
the duties as head of the Department of 
Music at Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege. Mr. Connette was formerly at the 
State Teachers College at Murray, Ken- 
tucky. 


Ward G. Brandstetter is taking over 
the instrumental work in the schools at 
Palestine, Texas. Mr. Brandstetter is 
the Secretary of the Texas School Band 
and Orchestra Association and was for- 
merly the Director of Music in the 
schools at Caldwell, Texas. 


Kenneth kL. Ball has moved from 
Nevada to California where he has be- 
come a member of the teaching staff at 
the Union High School at Corcoran, 
California. Mr. Ball was formerly State 
Chairman for Nevada. 


Marie Boette is beginning her duties 
this fall as the Director of the A Cap- 
pella Choir at West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Buckhannon, West Virginia. In 
addition to her choir duties, Miss Boette 
will also have charge of the Public 
School Method Courses. Miss Boette 
was formerly at Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, and is at present the Conference 
State Chairman for West Virginia. 


W. Otto Miessner has been elected by 
the University of Kansas to a full pro- 
fessorship and will head the Department 
of Public School Music. Mr. Miessner 
will be in especial charge of graduate 
work. Mabel Barnhart, who directs the 
work in music methods and practice 
teaching, continues in charge of these 
courses. 
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The World's Longest Sheet Music Counter 
ae he 


and the 
“Individualized Service” 


that is behind it 
Ww 


To Lyon & Healy’s, come thousands of Music 
Educators in quest of every type of music that is 
printed. They realize that in scope of subject matter 
and representative publishers, the Lyon & Healy 
stock stands unrivalled. 


Expert Counsel on Program-planning 


Our Educational Division welcomes the opportunity 
to help you plan your musical programs for any 
occasion. Just let us know what type of music you 
need—Band, Chorus, Orchestra—and an _ experi- 
enced member of this staff will send a selection “fon 
approval” especially adapted to your individual 
program requirements. 


Our Educational Division annually assists state com- 
mittees and music directors in selecting appropriate 


music for Festivals. 
xe Ww 


How Do You Like 
Lyon & Healy's brand new 


Choral Director's rnchenaevenond 


—with all numbers carefully 
graded . .. material for Junior 
High and Grade School Choruses 

. Staff series for Senior High 
School Boys’ Glee Club including 
only bers of practical range 

- You shouldn't be without 
a copy this year. 


Ww 


Take Advantage of 
the Lyon & Healy 
“Individualized 
Service”... 

It costs no more. 


LYON & HEALY 


Chicago, Ill. Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. * 
243 S. Wabash Ave. 74 E. Mill Se. 3844 Wilshire Blvd 








Evanston, Ill. Oak Park, Ill. St. Paul, Minn. 
523 Davis St. 123 N. Marion St. 25 W. Fifth Se. 


Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Nebr. 
1007 Huron Road 1620 Douglas St. 
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ELKAN-VOGEL NEW FALL SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 





Orchestra 


Selected for the National School 
Contest List 


“RHUMBA” 
from the Second Symphony by 
HARL McDONALD 
Edited from the Original Score 
by 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
and 
HARL McDONALD 


Grand orchestra. . 
Full orchestra 


. 
String Orchestra 


“COME, SWEET DEATH” 
by 
J. S. BACH 
Arranged by HENRI ELKAN 


Published with piano part in 
score and 3rd violin, both parts 
ad libitum. 





Band Compositions 
By LUCIEN CAILLIET 
NEW! AND SELECTED FOR 
THE 1937 NATIONAL 
CONTEST LIST 
STRAINS FROM ERIN 


Contest Edition 5.00; Symphonic band 
3.00; Conductor .50; Extra pts. .30 ea. 


DVORAK—HUMORESQUE 


Contest Edition 3.50; Symphonic band 
2.00; Conductor .35; Extra pts. .20 ea. 


PREVIOUS CONTEST SELECTIONS 
MEMORIES OF STEPHEN 
FOSTER 


Contest Edition 5.00; Symphonic band 
3.00; Conductor .50; Extra pts. .30 ea. 


BACH— 

(a) FERVENT IS MY LONGING; 

(b) ORGAN FUGUE IN G 
MINOR (THE LITTLE) 

Contest Edition 5.00; Symphonic band 

3.00; Conductor .50; Extra pts. .30 ea. 


ry 
Theoretical Works 


MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS 
by 
RENEE LONGY MIQUELLE 
54 pages 


PGB. sce seeveceulee 


MODERN PIANO PEDAGOGY 
by 
FRANK J. POTAMKIN 





ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


1716 SANSOM STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music Epucators JOURNAL 


ENSEMBLE EDITION 
has solved the problems of the 
directors of small combinations 
who find ordinary orchestrations 
too “empty” for their instrumenta- 
tion. 
For Details Write 
Century Music Publishing Co. 
250 W. 40th St. 


New York City ¢ 
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Ohe C[leteland Tustitute 
of (Pusic 


Confers Bachelor of Music 
Degree, Master of Music De- 
gree, Artist Diploma. Public 
School Music Course in con- 
junction with Western Re- 
serve University. 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 

2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 











The Executive Committee of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
will meet in Chicago, September 26. A 
report of this meeting will be published 
in the October Journal. 


New York Prepares. We are getting 
ready for the Eastern M.E.C. meeting 
at Buffalo, April 14-16. William Breach 
has some great ideas for that occasion 
and if they all work out, well, you'll 
never have seen a more successful East- 
ern. The organization for the disposal 
of associate members has been set up, 
and the active campaign in the western 
part of the state will start with the zone 
meetings of New York State Teachers’ 
Association in Buffalo and Rochester the 
latter part of October. Short talks on 
the Buffalo Conference will be made at 
all of the Music Sections of the State 
Teachers Association meetings through- 
out the state. Conference members in 
attendance at these meetings should 
lend support by “talking up” our spring 
meeting in Buffalo.—Francis H. Diers, 
New York State Chairman. 


Harry E. Whittemore passed away 
Friday, May 22 at his home in West 
Somerville, Massachusetts. Sincere sym- 
pathy is extended to Mr. Whittemore’s 
family in their bereavement. For many 
years Mr. Whittemore was a prominent 
member of the Eastern and National 
Conference, as well as an outstanding 
figure in the music education field. 


Carl Fischer, Inc. recently announced 
the addition to their staff of two well- 
known figures in the music education 
field, J. Tatian Roach and Earl B. Hall. 


A. Walter Kramer, formerly vice presi- 
dent and editor-in-chief of Musical 
America, early this summer became the 
managing director and vice president of 
Galaxy Music Corporation. Musical 
America is now under the editorial direc- 
tion of Oscar Thompson, for seven 
years associate editor of the magazine. 


Helen M. Howe, who recently assumed 
the post of director of music in the 
Chicago public schools, has named Oscar 
Anderson as Supervisor in Charge of 
Instrumental Music, and David Nyvall 
as Supervisor in Charge of Vocal Music. 


New York. From the office of the 
State Supervisor of Music, Russell 
Carter, the following information has 
been received in regard to changes in 
the field in New York State: Stanley P. 
Trusselle, from Warsaw to Albion 
Frank Lapham from Allentown to 
Corinth « Calista J. Haff from Castle- 
ton-on-Hudson to Copiague « Blodwyn 
Evans from Thiells to Cazenovia 
Robert Thorpe from Clarence to Middle- 
burg @ Edwin A. Tropp from Corinth 
to Lindenhurst ¢ Thelma Y. Field from 
Dexter to Waterville « Orven R. Hess 
from Findley Lake to Wyoming @ Chris- 
tine Waldemar from Greenport to Sea 
Cliff e Roscoe S. Phillips from Hudson 
to Mineola @ Hazel Clayton from Hud- 


“ son to Schenectady @ Clayton W. Ingles 


from Irondequoit to East Hempstead 
Mildred Paulus from Lyndonville to 
Buffalo © V. Weltie Baker from Middle- 
burg to Plattsburg « Margaret A. Taylor 
from New Berlin to Oxford # Margaret 
T. Carter from Wyoming to Pavilion 
Madge Hansen from Middlesex to Phelps 
* Raymond E. Keller from Portville to 
Hartsdale « Elva B. Gross from Sackets 
Harbor to Lyons « George L. Pritchard 
from Sag Harbor to Merrick « Evelyn 
M. Wells from Sea Cliff to Owego. 


A. D. Lekvold is succeeding Mr. Theo- 
dore F. Normann as director of the 
University Band and assistant professor 
in musical education at the Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Theodore F. WNormann, formerly of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio is tak- 
ing over new duties in the School of 
Education at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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PRIZE WINNING WURLITZER JUNIOR CONCERT BAND 





@ From every major high school in Chicagoland 
came boys to the Wurlitzer studios for special sum- 
mer instruction under the Marcel Ackerman baton. 
In a few weeks’ time this talented director had 
molded these seventy young musicians into an en- 
semble of the most skillful artistry, and for the second 
consecutive year the Wurlitzer band sailed ‘into First 
Place in the juvenile division, 7th annual Chicago- 
land Music Festival contest. 

The performance of the Wurlitzer band in the 
rendition of the difficult “Festival Overture’’ by 
Lassen and ‘‘My Maryland Overture” by Fuhrer was 
so outstanding that. there was no question as to 
which band deserved first place. “The Martin brasses 
and saxophones in the band this year helped, no 
end, in bringing the ensemble quickly to prize-win- 
ning caliber,” declared Director Ackerman. “The 
beautiful tone and perfect intonation of these in- 
struments were an inspiration to the boys, enthu- 
siastic over their easy playing, and certainly a joy to 
the director. The results speak for themselves.” 


No Price Too High 
It takes long hours of studious, strenuous practic- 
ing under expert instruction to acquire artistic 
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mastery of any musical instrument. No reasonable 
price is, therefore, too much to pay for a make of 
instrument that will definitely ease and shorten this 
road to success. The results you will get with a 
Martin Handcraft instrument are not limited to your 
own ability. A Martin will quickly find and develop 
your utmost talent. Innumerable “good’’ players 
have become “outstandingly good” almost immedi- 
ately after changing to Martins, proving that these 
Handcraft cornets, trumpets, trombones, saxophones, 
and other brasses have built into them a hidden 
quality that aids and inspires the student and stim- 
ulates finer performance. 


Your request for literature describing Martin cor- 
nets, trumpets, trombones, basses, and other brass 
instruments, all of the highest Handcraft quality, will 
be sent free on request. Write direct to the factory, 
or call at your local music store for this free litera- 
ture, service, and advice. This places you under no 
obligation. And it will be to your advantage to 
know about Martins. 

Write today, Department 904. 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO., ELKHART, IND. 
Makers of Martin Handcraft Instruments 















Marcel Ackerman, Director, Wurlitzer Studios, » Chicage SEND FOR 
||| | ao Yolo) 4 











THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


offers a 
(i omprebensive Plan for 





Music Development 





A KINDERGARTEN COURSE 


Because the first musical experience of the child is singing, this new series provides a 
complete course for the kindergarten with 
Sing a Song 122 songs 


Playa Tune.......... 150 instrumental pieces 


Sing a Song presents eighty folk tunes and forty-two composed songs: short, simple, at- 


tractive rote songs, easy to sing and to understand. 


Play a Tune provides short, rhythmic piano selections that will stimulate the desire to 


listen and to respond to the suggestions of the music. 


A PIANO COURSE 


In time a desire to play is aroused and so this series includes a Piano Course with 


Pupils’ Book 105 selections 
Manual for Teachers......... plans for 35 lessons 


Some of the songs are already familiar through the vocal books of The World of 
Music. Based on a method that may be summarized as “Hear it; sing it; play it; read 
it;” the whole plan of the piano course is removed from any obvious routine method 
of teaching. The interest and enthusiasm are maintained by attractive music, 


superior in quality. 


In addition to these two courses, The World of Music offers an Elementary Vocal 
Course. a Junior-High-School Course, a Course for Ungraded Schools, an Orchestra 


Course, a Band Course, a Music Appreciation Course. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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The Lesson of the (entury 


HE GREAT that the twentieth century is 
teaching the world is that everything in the uni- 
verse is connected with and dependent upon every- 

ng else. In education we hear much of correlation 
and integration, of connecting school and home, of the 
fact that school is life, not merely preparation for life. 
So we teach projects and units rather than individual 
subjects; we show the child how to use in his out-of- 
school life the things that he learns to do in school ; we 
consider childhood days to be an important division of 
life itself, rather than merely a preparation for adult- 


LESSON 


hood. 

In college the social subjects are looming up in 
arger and larger proportions, and students are taught 
that because people are destined to live in groups, there- 
fore they must learn the art of living together efficiently 
and happily. The most important lesson taught by the 
sociologist is that people are interdependent, that they 
need each other ; that they must learn to exchange serv- 
ices; that they must develop a wholesome, friendly, 
thoughtful attitude toward one another as individuals 
and toward other groups of individuals who have an 
equal right to demand happiness and security. 

In political affairs the important event of the century 
was not the Great War but the idea of a league of 
nations. In olden days each country was independent 
of every other—or at least so its people thought; but 
today we know that nations, too, are interdependent ; 
that the welfare of all is the most important objective ; 
and that the individual nation, like the individual human 
being, must adjust itself in various ways to the needs 
of the world as a whole. This lesson has not yet been 
well learned, hence war still exists and domination of the 
weaker by the stronger is still tolerated. But the world 
has at least begun to see that in order to have security 
case of nations, in order to enable the various 
to do their work 


in the 
peoples of the earth to live happily, 
normally, to engage in aesthetic enterprises, the various 
nations must have certain agreements, certain laws—and 
certain punishments for the violation of these laws. The 
League Covenant was a clumsy attempt to bring about 
understanding, forbearance, .and mutual aid among the 
nations of the earth. In its major aim it failed, but in 
various important minor objectives it has already suc- 
ceeded, and brilliantly. Sometime—and before the end 
of the century—a new covenant, a more astutely planned 
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league, will be designed and adopted—and adhered to; 
so that eventually there will be peace on earth and con- 
cord and amity among the peoples. Else our civilization 
must inevitably perish. 


Most interesting and probably most important of all, 
the individual human being, too, is composed of divi- 
sions and attributes which are closely integrated and 
interdependent. Every part affects the whole so subtly 
and pervasively that no phase of the personality can be 
thought of as separate or in any sense independent. 


What is soul? What is spirit? What is mind? 
What is body? They are parts or phases of the per- 
sonality, so closely, so intimately related that each inter- 
penetrates the others; and what we do, what we think, 
what we feel, is dependent upon the entire combination. 
My spiritual attitude is dictated to a large extent by the 
condition of my body, and if I have a toothache or if 
I am seasick, I do not make the same aesthetic response 
to a painting or a symphony, as when my body is per- 
vaded by a sense of physical well-being. And, in turn, 
my aches and pains are not so acute, or at least not so 
dominating, if I compel my mind to disregard them and 
to think of other things. Many a man has actually pro- 
longed his life—sometimes for years—because he would 
not die; and many another has died too soon because he 
had no desire to live. 


It may be in my little finger at 
one time and in my foot or ear at another. What is 
spirit? It is a combination of feeling, intellect, and 
physique, these being so intimately correlated that no 
one has ever been able to define the word spirit ade- 
quately. The command “let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth” is a farcical conception if 
taken literally. The left hand—figuratively speaking— 
cannot help but know what the right is doing because 
the entire body, as well as the intellect, the spirit, the 
soul, the feelings and emotions—and whatever additional 
subdivisions you may attempt to make—all these inter- 
penetrate each other to such an extent that what I am 
is literally a combination of them all, and what I think 
and feel and do at any moment is the result of the action 
and interaction of all the parts of myself. 


Where is the mind? 


So the lesson of the century is that codperation of 
parts is indispensable—not merely to make a unified 
whole, but to produce responses and results that shall 
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be right, sensible, efficient because they are arrived at 
as the result of an orderly plan, made with foresight, 
based on a knowledge of all the factors and forces con- 
stituting the whole, and motivated by a desire to actuate 
these various factors and forces in such a way that the 
best interests of the entire whole may be served, whether 
this whole be an individual human being, an educational 
system, a political or social situation, a country,—or 
the entire universe. To this end must intelligent men 
and women devote their energies, whether they are 
politicians, business men, housewives—or 
philosophers. This is the primary objective of human 
existence—to make a better world for a larger number 
of human beings by means of more astute thinking and 
planning and through the development of a deeper and 
finer consideration for the welfare of all humanity. 

K. W. G. 


teachers, 


The National Contests 


| gure ro and during the 1936 national school band, 
solo and ensemble contests (“competition festival,” 
if you prefer) the Cleveland newspapers devoted liter- 
ally hundreds of columns to the event. In one edi- 
tion alone the News printed more than four pages of 
pictures and stories, and there were similar spreads in 
the Press and in the Plain Dealer, with generous news 
coverage from day to day. For once, at least, an inter- 
scholastic music meet received no less newspaper at- 
tention than a major athletic event—and much more 
than would be accorded even in hospitable Cleveland 
to the average large convention or conclave of national 
scope. But what is of even greater significance than 
the amount of space was the manner in which the space 
Without 
appeal provided by 
mentalists—totaling some seven thousand—there was at 


was used. relinquishing the spectacular news 


such a massing of young instru- 


all times evident an understanding regard for the se- 
rious purpose which motivates the contests, and the un- 
derlying values of music education. As one young 
bandsman put it, “Cleveland folks seem to know what 
school music is all about.’”’ Typifying the attitude of the 
Cleveland papers toward music education, as well as 
affording a commentary which was gratifying alike to 
the contest participants, their home schools and sup- 
porters, and to all who are concerned with music edu- 
cation, was an editorial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
written and printed after the close of the contests. The 
editorial is quoted in full: 
DELIGHTFUL GUESTS 

One hopes that those middle-aged critics who assert that the 
rising generation is going to the dogs took a good look at the 
several thousand young people whose departure left downtown 
Cleveland strangely quiet at the conclusion of the National High 
School Band contest. These boys and girls were away from 
home, some of them in a big city for the first time in their lives. 
They were keyed up by the spirit of competition. They might 
have been pardoned a bit of hoopla and horse play, especially 
by those who came out on top in the contests. 

But it is difficult to recall a recent convention of older folk 
which has presented a more impressive mass demonstration of 
good manners. In fact, it is easy to think of several which 
emphatically did not. So Cleveland is glad to remember the 
young bandsmen and bandswomen not only as amazingly skilled 
musical artists, but as young ladies and gentlemen whom it was 
a pleasure to meet. 

The reason, probably, is that they had something to do which 
they do well, and in which they are interested. 
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Herein lies the great value of music, or any other definite 
activity, as an essential part of education. Give a boy or girl 
something to do, and you have solved 90 per cent of the youth 
problem. Yet there are still some benighted folk who look at 
bands and choruses as “frills.” 

Another value of musical competition of the sort Cleveland 
has just enjoyed is the outlet it supplies for the same emotions 
which, one is sometimes told, make war inevitable. Here is 
glamour and thrill aplenty, snappy marching and fine precision 
in maneuver. But Mars, happily, is not in the picture. The world 
will be well served with more trombones and fewer bayonets. 


The reader will undoubtedly draw from these para- 
graphs inferences not foreseen by the Plain Dealer's 
editorial writer. Indeed, from the standpoint of the 
thoughtful music educator, the brief editorial serves far 
better as a report of the 1936 contests than many pages 
of pictures, award lists and impressive attendance totals. 
And in this respect the implications of the editorial go 
far beyond the incidents and results of the event at 
Cleveland—into schools and communities and homes 
throughout the land. 

Probably few if any of the members of the National 
School Band and Orchestra Associations had opportu- 
nity to read the editorial, inasmuch as students, direc- 
tors, supervisors, principals and superintendents who 
attended the contests had left for home before it ap- 
peared in the Plain Dealer. The more reason, then, for 
reprinting it here where all will see it—for regardless 
of judges’ awards to any group or individual, what 
appraisal could give the participants and the folks at 
home greater satisfaction than this sincere rating of 
“Delightful Guests” ? 


M. E. N. C on the Air 


— of the Journat will receive with no little 
satisfaction the announcement that the Music and 
American Youth broadcasts are to be continued. Pro- 
grams will be presented, as in the past, on Sunday 
mornings, 10:30-11 :00 E. S. T., over the NBC Blue Net- 


work, probably beginning in October. Information re- 
garding the schedule and other details pertaining to the 
broadcasts will be released in the near future by the 
Committee, of which Peter W. Dykema is chairman. 
In the opinion of thoughtful observers, it would be 
difficult to overestimate the importance of the contribu- 
tion made to music education by such broadcasts as the 
Music and American Youth and the Pacific Coast School 
Music programs. The influence of the broadcasts has 
been particularly marked in rural communities and in 
smaller cities and towns in remote locations. Indeed, 
it would be impossible to recount in this small space 
even a portion of the known instances of direct or in- 
direct service the Conference has been able to render, 
through the medium of these broadcasts, to laymen, 
teachers, school boards, superintendents and students. 
A significant illustration of one type of this service is 
afforded by this excerpt from a letter written by a su- 
perintendent of schools in a Southern state: 


In response to your radio offer, I wrote to you for help in be- 
ginning a music course in our schools. The information I re- 
ceived from you and from superintendents and supervisors with 
whom you put me in contact was very heipful. The Music 
Epucators JourNAL, the Yearbook and other publications, have 
all been used to good advantage. We now have two music 
teachers, and what I feel is the beginning of a very good course 
in music from grade 2 through high school. I felt that it would 
interest you to know of these developments: 
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eA Challenging Program 


HE EXPENSIVELY LEARNED fundamental lesson of the depression is that the values of 
life are measurable, not in dollars and cents, but in degrees of human happiness. 


Self-expression through the fine arts is an important contributing factor toward 
human happiness, and music, the most universally understood and loved of the fine arts, 
is destined to play an increasingly important part in the new civilization. 

We music educators must accept the full responsibility of our extended opportunity 
to guide and foster so important a phase of our new social life. 


Today two children out of three in our country have no opportunity for music study, 
while the remaining third have far from adequate opportunities in this field. 


Should we not adopt a program to speed the progress of our profession, then unite our 
efforts to bring adequate musical opportunities to all of the children of America? 

If and when double the present number of children are offered music study in school, 
double the present number of music teachers will be employed to teach them. This will 
increase the demand for better trained teachers at increased salaries. As the children 
gain, so will the teachers, supervisors, private teachers, music schools, teacher training 
institutions, and every branch of the many professions and industries built up around the 
broad art of music. 

Last generation’s glee club members are now city officials, administrators and school 
board members. Otherwise music education would have died during the depression. 

Today’s high school band, orchestra and choir members will champion the cause of 
music education for the next generation in their own communities. But what of the great 
majority of communities in which no school bands, orchestras or choirs exist today? Are 
we not leaving them by the wayside? 

Our program should include extension, promotion and codperation. Should we not 
begin by doubling the number of active members of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in order that the organization may double its promotional efforts in our behalf? 


The Suggested Program— 


(1) Every M. E. N. C. member can, with little effort, secure at least one new 
member for the Conference each year. 

(2) Every M. E. N. C. member can, through personal contacts, visits and demon- 
strations, introduce music education to at least one new school each year. 

(3) Every M. E. N. C. member can aid in the establishment of a Division of Fine 
Arts in the United States Office of Education by writing Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Department of the Interior, calling attention to the 
need of the children of the country for guidance in fine arts education. 

(4) Every M. E. N. C. member may work for greater unity among all organized 
groups concerned with music and education. Especially should members of the M.E.N.C. 
and its affiliated national, sectional and local organizations, through their interest and 
activities, aid in developing the closest possible codperation and alliance with the State 
Education Associations, National Education Association, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and similar associations representing the general field of which music education 
is a part. 

(5) Many M. E. N. C. members have opportunities for the use of radio to stimulate 
and promote the cause of music education. 

Can you conceive of the effect of such a program one hundred per cent efficient for 
one year? Then, will you do your part? 


President, Music Educators National Conference 
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The New Educational Psycholo ey 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers Collexse, Columbia University 


— ARE WITNESSING today a fundamental and far 
reaching change in our entire scientific psycho- 
logical approach to the problems of education. 
The kind of educational psychology about which you 
probably learned something in your college courses has 
And 


now we are getting beyond mere negative criticism. A 


long been under an increasing fire of criticism. 


whole new constructive scheme of psychological con- 
cepts is emerging. .\nd it leads directly to a new view 
of the nature of the educative process, and to radical 
The older 


psychology is mechanistic. The new and emerging psy- 


alterations in our educational procedures. 


chology is variously called purposive psychology, or- 
ganismic psychology, or the psychology of Gestalt. 
When you took your courses in educational psychol- 


“Nan 


His education con- 


ogy you were probably told something like this: 
is a bundle of instincts and habits. 
sists in forming habits. What he does and is depends 
pretty much on the habits he has formed, and what he 
will become depends on the habits he acquires in the 
future. The inference for teaching is perfectly clear. 
To teach anything well we must analyze it into the habits 
which constitute it, and then see that they are acquired 

We must appl) 
Given the forma- 


in some sort of reasonable sequence. 
the alleged laws of habit formation. 
tion of the right habits, the accomplishment for which 


we are working is assured.” 


Now, purposive psychology says flatly that this is not 
true. Its denial is based not on guess or wishful think- 
ing, but on thorough and convincing scientific evidence. 
Instead of seeing man as a bundle of habits, we see 
him as a creature of impulse and will. Instead of see- 
ing his actions determined by acquired routines we see 
them determined by goals and purposes. Instead of 
behavior being dependent on a hypothetical and more 
than dubious mass of bonds between stimuli and re- 
sponse, we believe it depends on feeling and emotion. 
So if we want to educate a human being the first neces- 
sity is to influence his emotional life. What a child is 


able to do here and now is far less important than 


what interests and repels him, what he likes and dis- 
Attitude, tendency, im- 
pulsion, desire, are vastly more important than immedi- 


likes, what he seeks and avoids. 


ate achievement. 


f five papers presented in a symposium, “The Place of Music in 
the Curriculum and in Life,’’ at the convention of the Music Educators National 
Conference, New York, 1936. All five papers and a stenotypist's transcript of the 
liscussion which followed the reading of the papers are included in full in the 
1936 Music Educators Yearbook Those who participated in the symposium and 
discusson: Peter W. Dykema (Chairman), Music Education, General; William 
H. Kilpatrick, Philosphy of Education; James L. Mursell, Psychology of the Arts; 
Thomas H. Briggs, Secondary Education; George D. Strayer, Educational Adminis- 
tration; Alice E. Bivins, Music Education, Elementary; Lyman Bryson, Adult 
Education; Norval L. Church, Music Education, Instrumental; L. Thomas Hopkins, 
Secondary Curriculum; Harold Rugg, Social Psychology; Florence B. Stratemeyer, 
Elementary Curriculum; Goodwin Watson, Psychology of the Individual 


This is one 
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Now when it comes to art and music there is simply 
no choice between these two viewpoints. Feeling and 
impulse here are paramount. Music in particular is 
emotion captured and crystallized in tone. If we do not 
teach it so, we simply do not teach it at all, but only go 
through self-deceiving motions. And the mechanistic 
psychology, never adequate anywhere, achieves the 
heights of ineptitude when it endeavors to analyze art 
and music. Serious attempts to do so have been made, 
and they are lamentable and instructive failures. To 
the music educator the doctrines of purposive psychol- 
ogy should sound like Home Sweet Home. 

They should. But they don’t. That is the strange 
thing. Many music educators, in their wholly praise- 
worthy zeal to do the best they know, have swallowed 
the mechanistic viewpoint hook, line, and sinker. They 
have applied it with devastating and disastrous efficiency. 
And they are astonished and outraged to hear it chal- 
lenged. There are prominent workers in this field who 
pride themselves on having reduced the teaching of mu- 
sic to a routine method which applies just as well to 
Nothing, to my way of think- 


spelling and arithmetic. 
ing Such people betray a 


g, could be more lamentable. 
complete ignorance of the development of scientific psy- 
chological thought. And they are throwing away their 
own birthright. They are deliberately refusing to do 
the one thing which makes their work worth while— 
that is, to develop at all costs the emotional values of 
music. And they are proud of it! 

Now I am very anxious that you should see how the 
purposive psychology whose outlines I have so briefly 
indicated applies to your work. So I propose to take 
a number of crucial issues in music education and con- 
trast with respect to each the two views, old and new, 
mechanistic and purposive, scientifically and education- 
ally invalid and valid. 

(1) The mechanist says: 
about the musical quality or emotional appeal of a song 
you teach children to sing so long as it is a good vehicle 
for teaching the intricacies of the score. The purposive 
psychologist says: It doesn’t matter much whether a 
song neatly puts across a point in note reading so long 
as it is beautiful and appealing. What we must have, 
from the start and all the time, is valid and compelling 
musical experience. Lacking this, as music educators 
we are lost. Teach a child to love music, and you won't 
have much trouble in teaching him to read it. But the 
proposition does not work in reverse. Teach a child to 
read the score as an end in itself, without his feeling 
any need for it, and instead of bread you are giving him 
a stone. And people don’t thrive on a diet of stones. 

(2) The mechanist says: We must always be very 
careful about good vocal habits—proper placement, 


It doesn’t matter much 
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proper posture, proper breathing, head voice, light tone, 
and so forth. The purposive psychologist says: We 
must always be very careful about joyous, musical, ex- 
pressive singing; and if we do that, vocal habits will 
pretty largely, though not entirely, take care of them- 
selves. The voice is the most naturally expressive of all 
nitsical media—expressive, not mechanical. The way 
towards vocal mastery is through expression, not through 
mechanics. It is not the voice that sings. It is the per- 
sou that sings. Follow this principle relentlessly, and 
ou will be able to give the kind of specific help and 
evtidance required as it is needed. Deal with the’ voice 
in terms of a set of mechanical presuppositions, and you 
falsify your whole approach. It is infinitely more im- 
portant, vocally, musically, educationally, that the child 
feel what he sings and sing what he feels than that 
he follow some routine of voice production. 

(3) The mechanist says: First teach the notes and 
clear up the difficulties, and then add expression and 
nuance; just as we first have a bit of bread and then 
spread butter on it to make it slip down easier. The 

irposive psychologist says: The learning of any piece 

music begins, continues, and ends as a significant ex- 
pressive experience, or it is wrongly done. The expres- 
ion with which music is performed—the dynamics, the 
tempo, the shading—is part of the music itself. , The 
pupil should be led to feel that wrong notes are bad not 
because they differ from something in the score, but 
because they weaken or wreck the expressive effect. 
One begins a piece of music with a crude, clumsy, ill- 
defined notion of its expressive possibilities, even though 
one feels those possibilities very strongly. When one 
has completely learned it, what one has gotten is not a 
sort of gymnastic ability to play or sing it accurately. 
One has gained an insight into, and a power adequately 
to indicate, its expressive values and effects. 

(4) The mechanist says: To develop technique, set 
up drill exercises of the calisthenic type—dozens of daily 
dozens. The purposive psychologist says: The develop- 
ment of technique means the exacting search, painstak- 
ing yet loving, for musical beauty and perfection of 
musical utterance. Please observe that we do not for 
one moment ignore the claims of technique, or disparage 
hard work. But we don’t think the treadmill is a very 
good place to learn anything at all—least of all music. 
And too much music teaching is treadmill-minded. The 
great reason why the musical techniques are such a 
bugbear, and so very difficult is that with moronic per- 
sistence they are taught in exactly the wrong setting. 
Many a technical difficulty on which one has drilled and 
drilled and drilled without success will dissolve like 
mists before the sun if only we try for an expressive 
reading of the passage. 

(5) The mechanist says: Listening has no very im- 
portant place in music education; at the most it should 
be hived off in a special kind of lesson called an ap- 
preciation lesson. (Heaven forgive us for so abusing 
a good word!) The purposive psychologist says: All 
music education is ear training; all musical learning de- 
pends on hearing. How should you get an a cappella 
choir to sing beautiful and expressive tone? By teaching 
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them to think beautiful and expressive tone. How can 
you inspire a group of children to want to learn a song? 
By letting them hear the song. How can you lead any- 
one to improve the rendering of a composition already 
fairly well learned? By working through his construc- 
tive auditory imagination. Music educators blandly put 
pupils on display who play and sing as if they were 
deaf; and when this happens they make us wish that 
we were. 

(6) The mechanist says: The foundations of mu- 
sical development are certain definite habits and skills 
and items of knowledge. The purposive psychologist 
says: The realities here cannot be touched, cannot be 
weighed, You are training and 
directing an artistic impulse, a way of feeling, a way 
You are deepening, enriching, and rendering 
more and more precise the learner’s emotional life. No 
measuring instrument, no marking system, can remotely 
hope to register the result. Yet if you yourself are a 
sensitive musician, sensitive also to human values, you 
know with certainty when this is taking place. Build 
your essential standards on such seemingly impalpable 
essences, and you will find them solid rock. Build them 
on lists of specifics, and you will find them shifting sand. 
Whenever you can exactly measure any product of mu- 
sic education you may know that it may be worth a 
dime, but isn’t worth a dollar. 

(7) The mechanist says: Stroll around this Confer- 
ence. Say to yourself, “My, isn’t it a big show!” Pick 
up one little trick on Tuesday and another one on Thurs- 
day, and trot back home and try them out on the kids. 
The purposive psychologist says: Don’t be deceived by 
the fire and the wind and the earthquake. Listen for 
the “still, small voice.” You will see good things and 
bad.» Sharpen your discrimination upon both, for dis- 
crimination makes the teacher. Out of the mass of 
thronging impressions which press upon you here, win 
a new and clearer vision of your work and opportunity. 
It is your task and privilege to bring to boys and girls 
a unique, compelling and beautiful experience—to give 
them something they may never have unless it comes 
through you. Go home with a clearer understanding 
of what this means and how to set about it; with a new 
pride in your work; with a new humbleness before its 
greatness and commanding simplicity. And take with 
you, as a refrain, the words of that most moving of all 
injunctions: “Feed my lambs”. 


cannot be measured. 


of living. 
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Important Dates for your Calendar | 


December 28-30—Music Teachers National Association, National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music, Phi Mu Alpha. Chicago, Illinois. 
January 7-9, 1937—National School Band Association, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 

February 20-25, 1937—Department of Superintendence, National Educa- 
tion Association. New Orleans, Louisiana. 

March 4, 5, 6, 1937—-Southern Conference for Music Education. Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. 

March 11, 12, 13, 1937—Southwestern 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

March 21, 22, 23, 24, 1937—-California-Western School Music Conference, 
San Francisco, California. 

March 28, 29, 30, 31, 1937—Northwest Music Educators Conference. 
Portland, Oregon. | 


Music Educators Conference, 





April 4-9, 1937—North Central Music Educators Conference. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

| April 14, 15 and 16, 1937—-Eastern Music Educators Conference. Buf- 

| falo, New York. 

| April 23-29, 1937-—-National Federation of Music Clubs. Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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Figure 1—Harmonic Analyzer 


The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 


IIl. 
THE QUALITY OF TONE: 


HE most important basic attribute of all music is 
There is an 


tone quality, meaning kind of tone. 
infinite series of possible varieties, yet we have 
no adequate classification or suitable names. Tone qual- 
ity, like harmony, volume and rhythm, is a complex in 
which the four elemental attributes of tone—pitch, in- 
tensity, duration and timbre—function. In terms of 
these we can measure and describe all kinds of tone. 
Tone quality has two fundamental aspects, namely, 
(1) timbre, representing the simultaneous presence or 
fusion of the fundamental and its overtone at a given 
moment, and (2) sonance, representing the successive 
presence or fusion of changing timbre, pitch and inten- 
sity in the tone as a whole. I shall deal with the first 
in this article, and the second in the next following 
article. From an understanding of these two, we should 
gain a correct conception of tone quality. 
Tue NATURE OF TIMBRE 
It is in terms of timbre that we differentiate the tonal 
character of musical instruments, of voices, of vowels, 
and other sounds in art and nature.’ As pitch, the psy- 
chological or musical aspect of tone, is defined in terms 
of its physical counterpart, frequency, so timbre, the 
psychological or musical aspect of a tone, is defined in 
terms of its physical counterpart, harmonic structure.? 
For certain purposes timbre may, however, be defined in 
purely psychological terms, giving recognition to purely 
mental accessory factors. 
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(1) TIMBRE 


Timbre is that characteristic of tone which depends 
upon its harmonic structure, absolute pitch,® and total 
intensity. The harmonic structure is expressed in terms 
of the number, the distribution, the relative intensity and 
the phase relations of the harmonics in a tone. In a 
given instrument this harmonic structure usually varies 
with the pitch of the fundamental and the total intensity 
of the tone. Physically, the timbre of a tone is a cross 
section of tone quality for the moment represented by 
the duration of one vibration in the sound. 


HARMONIC ANALYSIS 


The harmonic structure of a tone in terms of har- 
monic analysis has long been known in mathematics and 
physics, but has not come into general use in music and 
psychology on account of the complicated nature of the 
measurement, and, therefore, the general ignorance of 
its meaning. Now, however, we have instruments which 
give us measures of precision and which are great time 
savers, so that we can say that timbre is very satisfac- 
torily harnessed for experimental work in the laboratory, 


1 The word timbre is French, meaning stamp or character. It is not used exten- 
sively in music, and the French pronunciation seems to add mystery to its connota- 
tion. I propose, therefore, that we pronounce the word in English and use it as 
frequently and naturally as we use pitch or time and with the same degree of 
clarity. We may retain the French spelling in the transition period for the sake 
of continuity; but let us take it out of the realm of mystery and confusion. The 
er edition of Webster sanctions both the English pronunciation and the French 
spelling. 


2 It is unfortunate that the terms harmonic structure and harmonic analysis have 
two distinct meanings in music. For the present we must depend upon the context 
to know whether we refer to musical harmony or to timbre. 

% Here again is a double use of a term; absolute pitch here is used to refer to 
pitch level and not to a sense of absolute pitch. 
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Figure 2 
Tone Spectra from High, Medium and Low Tones of the Bassoon 
{These figures are from Rothschild, ‘‘The Timbre 


of the Orchestral Instruments,"* to be published 
in Iowa Studies in Psychology of Music, Vol. V.} 


and we can collect samples of sound waves in any form of 
music and submit them to exact measurement. In radio and 
in the recording of music, utilization of the knowledge of the 
harmonic structure of sound plays a very important role. 
There are three fundamental steps: (1) the taking of the 
oscillogram ; (2) the running of this wave form through an 
harmonic analyzer [ Fig. 1]; and (3) the representation of the 


readings from the analyzer in a diagram as in Figures 2, 3 
and 4. 

The analyzer works like a very complicated calculating ma- 
chine and delivers the results of the analysis of the wave form 
in terms of figures on dials, which show (a) which partials are 
present within a range of 40 possible, and (b) what per cent of 
energy of the whole tone comes from each of the partials. 


In physics we speak of the component elements of a rich 
tone as partials, calling the fundamental tone the first partial ; 
whereas in psychology and music, we speak of overtones, call- 
ing the second partial the first overtone and the first partial the 
fundamental. 

It is not necessary to discuss the intricate details of the 
measurement or to dwell on the fact that, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, it takes two hours to analyze a single 
sound wave with the best aids. Let us take the possibility of 
measurement for granted and examine some of its results. 


We have recently made a survey of representative members 
from each choir of orchestral instruments by photographing 
the tones as played by recognized artists, making harmonic 
analysis and constructing tone spectra for representative situa- 
tions. Some measurements on a bassoon will serve to illustrate 
the procedure and the meaning. 
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C, C, C, 


We ask first, What is the characteristic timbre of the bas- Figure 3 
Tone Spectra Compesing Loud and Soft Tones 
Fee oy a oe 


soon tone? Let us look at Figures 2, 3 and 4. At the left in Thr gister of the Bassoon 


TIMBRE OF THE BASSOON 
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Bassoon 


Figure 4 


Same Data as in Figure 2, Expressed Numerically 


Figure 2 there are three oscillograms, much reduced in 
size, representing the fundamental pitches of 82, 194, 
and 523 dv., respectively. The dots in each of these 
set off a single wave. The first two tones were played f 
and the third p. 
the 
identified by vibration frequency from 70 up to 2,000, 


Ver- 


The harmonic analysis of each tone is 
shown by vertical bars. At the bottom, pitch is 
and the location of C is indicated for each octave. 
tically, each of the four spaces represents 25% of the 
energy of the total tone. 

In Figure 3 we have for each tone a light bar to repre- 
sent soft tone, and a black bar to represent a loud tone. 
Let us, therefore, read Figures 2, 3 and 4 together. 

The percentages are given in numbers in Figure 4. 

If we examine the spectra for the fundamental pitch 
of 82 dv. and their corresponding numbers in these three 
figures, we find some very interesting and striking facts: 

(1) The body of the tone comes from the sixth and 
seventh partials. Reading the numbers in the next to 
the bottom line of Figure 4, and looking at the bars in 
Figures 2 and 3, we find that 49% of the energy of the 
tone is in the sixth partial and 23% in the seventh. 


There is only 2% in the first partial or fundamental ; 


none in the second; 9% in the third; 6% in the fourth; 
9% in the fifth; and so on up to 1% in the fourteenth 
partial, which is the highest in this low tone. Here, 
then, is a quantitative picture which determines the 
timbre or harmonic structure of this tone in the bassoon 
at a pitch of 82 dv. played f. 

(2) There is a surprising absence of energy in the 
fundamental and its first four overtones as indicated by 
these numbers. We do hear the fundamental very dis- 
tinctly, and it is so prominent that no one would name 
any other pitch as the fundamental by hearing. Yet it 
This is 


due to the presence of subjective tones, particularly dif- 


carries only 2% of the total energy in the tone. 
ference tones which are supplied subjectively by the 
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ear and give us a very much fuller sound than that rep- 
resented by the actual physical tone. The reason for this 
absence we shall see in the next observable fact. 

(3) 


the region just below 500 dv. or about at B, 


The characteristic quality of the bassoon lies in 
which rep- 
resents its resonance region. This is seen by following 
the staggering of the long bars in this region making a 
vertical column quite regardless of the fundamental 
pitch. Observe this in all three figures. 

(4) As the fundamental pitch rises, the tone becomes 
thinner and purer, so that for a pitch of 523 dv. played 
Pp, 96% of the energy is in the first partial or funda- 
mental which happens to coincide approximately with the 
resonance region of the instrument. This principle is 
shown by the degree of complexity in the three wave 
forms, the highest being almost a pure sine wave as 
from a tuning fork. Figures 3 and 4 show how this 
principle holds throughout all the stages examined in 
the rising scale. 

(5) There is no very marked change in timbre with 
degree of loudness, as is shown in Figure 3 where the 
soft tone is .represented by outline bars and loud tones 
by the black bars. Yet, there are a number of observ- 
able tendencies which are stated quantitatively in Fig- 
ure 4. 

These five principles may suffice to demonstrate the 
possibility and significance of the measurement of tim- 
bre. Scores of similar facts might be demonstrated for 
any tone; but perhaps the most vital thing to the musi- 
cian is the fact that we have here in terms of harmonic 
analysis an exact language which has musical signifi- 
cance. 

To what extent it is possible to define and establish 
for common use musical names for characteristic forms 
Let it suffice 
here to say that such names would perhaps be com- 


of timbre, we shall see in a later report. 


pounds representing (1) the height of fundamental 
pitch, (2) the relative loudness, and (3) the dominant 


Such 


The number and location 


regions in which the overtones seem to cluster. 
regions are called formants. 
of these formants distinguish one vowel from another. 
Such distinctions are, of course, important for the selec- 
tion of vowels on which tones are to be sung. 


Instead of thinking of the variety of tone quality as 
a chaos and indescribable confusion, this line of reason- 
ing shows how science dispels the confusion by analyz- 
ing the phenomenon into its component elements which 
can be verified by exact measurements and represented 
by defined and verifiable concepts. 


Eprrors’ Nore: In a series of brief reports from the laboratory-studio for the 
Psychology of Music, Doctor Seashore is presenting to Journat readers samples of 
scientific findings which have immediate and practical significance in the field: of 
education. The accompanying article, which is the third of the series, will be 
followed by reports devoted to various principles or problems, such as phrasing, 
accent, descriptions of specific instruments, the acquisition of skills, basic charac- 
teristics of voice or a given instrument, etc. The fourth article in the series will 
appear in the next issue of the Journar. 
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A Course of Study im Mustc—Grades 1-2-3 


4 


ment for the Council. 





’ The Music Education Research Council is engaged in preparing a Course of Study 
in Music that will embrace all years from the Pre-School and Kindergarten stage to 
the final years of the Senior High School. Karl W. Gehrkens was assigned prep- 
aration of the section dealing with Grades One to Three, and prepared this state- 
; It was studied and approved tentatively by the Council 
during the biennial convention in New York (1936), but final acceptance was 
withheld until other sections of the entire course, with which this section must 
articulate and codrdinate, could come before the Council. Printing in the Yearbook 
~ and the Journal was, however, recommended by the Council. 
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I—Objectives 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


HE MOST important objectives of the first three 
jp of music teaching are: (1) to help each in- 
dividual child to use his singing voice well; (2) to 
lielp each individual child to respond to musical rhythm 
with free and appropriate movements of his body; (3) 
to cause the probably already existing germ of interest 
in music to develop into a definite feeling that singing 
and other forms of musical participation, including 
listening and creating, are among the most delightful 
activities of the school day; (4) to bring the children 
into contact with a large amount of good music so that 
in learning to sing beautiful songs and listening atten- 
tively to compositions heard they will gradually come to 
hear more precisely and analytically and will through 
their singing afid listening learn to understand the de- 
tails of music better and will therefore appreciate it 


more keenly; (5) to familiarize the children with the 


notation of simple songs so that there may be laid the 
beginnings of a sound foundation for sight singing, and 
of still keener understanding of music itself through the 
study of its notation. 

The musical experience of most children prior to 
school life is meagre. It would be highly advantageous 
if each child had been sung to by his mother, and had, 
during his first three or four years, begun to use his 
own singing voice. It would be equally fine if, in re- 
sponse to music heard over the radio or through other 
media, he had learned to make expressive rhythmic 
movements with his body. And it would be an enor- 
mous advantage if, in all the various homes from which 
these six-year children came, there had been an attitude 
that would, for example, cause the family to stop talking 
during the radio performance of a high-grade compo- 
sition; a feeling that music is something important, 
something that must be given primary consideration, like 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

But we can hope for no such environment except in 
the case of the occasional child. Therefore, recognizing 
conditions as they are, the school must not only teach 
music, but must from the very beginning teach children 
that they need music. This is to be accomplished, not 
by precept or argument, but by bringing our pupils into 
the living presence of music itself, daily, under such 
delightful conditions that the art will be given a chance 
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to work its own charm, to motivate itself through the 
satisfaction felt in the musical experience. 

A great deal depends, here as everywhere, upon the 
teacher. If the teacher loves music, has a fair singing 
voice, is exhilarated by rhythm, can play the piano at 
least a little, and has a certain taste in teaching and 
selecting songs, most of the children will quickly re- 
spond by singing with pleasant tone quality and artistic 
song interpretation; and by making rhythmic move- 
ments that are graceful and expressive. But if the 
teacher is a dull or unmusical person, the children will 
hardly come to the point where they love music and 
consider it a highly important item in the program of 
the day. Because first impressions are so very impor- 
tant in determining life attitudes, and especially because 
the child’s early environment is now regarded by psy- 
chologists as transcending in influence all other periods 
of his life, it is extremely desirable that the teaching of 
music in the lower grades be in charge of a genuinely 
artistic person, with a light, true singing voice and a 
sincere interest in music. No grades are more impor- 
tant than the first three, and in order to achieve our 
later objectives, a sound foundation of vocal ability, 
rhythmic response, favorable attitude toward music, ear 
training, and sight singing must be laid in these early 
grades. 

THE VOICE 

The most important item in these lower grades is the 
use of the singing voice. Different teachers employ 
various methods and devices for getting the child to 
sing the correct pitches and to use a light, beautiful 
tone, true to pitch. The method is not so important as 
the result, and if the teaching is good most or all chil- 
dren will be able to “carry a tune” by the end of the 
first year. During the second grade the voices develop 
still further in the direction of pure, true, expressive 
tone and by the end of that year there should be no 
non-singers—unless in the case of the abnormal child 
with a defective ear or voice. In the third year the 
voices progress still more in the direction of beauty, 
purity, flexibility, and expressive power ; and the singing 
of eight-year-old children, when properly directed, is 
often so beautiful as to bring a tear to the eye. 

Such a result will be achieved only, however, on the 
basis of a program of individual instruction. The 
teacher must learn to listen to individual voices, must 
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go about among the children, suggesting here, encour- 
aging there; stopping on occasion to give some child a 
half-minute of private vocal instruction, and keeping 
his ear on what individual voices are doing and not 
merely upon the general effect produced by the class 
as a whole. The teacher will from the very beginning 
encourage the children to listen to their own voices, so 
that they may learn by self-criticism based upon com- 
paring their voices with the voices of others who sing 
better, and striving steadily toward the standard set up 
by the teacher. 


RHYTHM TRAINING 


Almost as important as training the child’s voice, is 
training him to respond gracefully and appropriately to 
musical rhythm. Such response must at first be based 
on listening, so rhythm training is at the same time an 
excellent means of training the ear to listen more defi- 
nitely. The teacher plays a simple rhythmic composition 
on the piano; the children listen and make muscular 


movements. (A room with an open space is desirable 


here in order that the entire body may be used.) Some- 
times the music is a folk dance and the children thus 
begin to hear about other parts of the world and the 
various customs of different peoples. Again, the teacher 
announces a singing game, and the children make ap- 
propriate rhythmic movements as they sing the song. 
At another time they dramatize some song—rhythmically 


of course. (In these two activities the teacher must so 
choose the material and direct the activity that the vio- 
lence of the movements may not interfere too much with 
good tone production. ) 

A percussion band is organized, instruments are pro- 
vided, certain musically responsive children are chosen 
to play. They perform on their instruments, listening 
for the mood and pattern of the music; they learn to 
play during certain phrases and to keep silent during 
others ; they begin to suggest certain instruments as ap- 
propriate for certain phrases of the music; they learn 
to listen for repetition and contrast ; and they thus come 
gradually to appreciate the characteristics of mood, 
rhythm, and design. Before long all are participating 
and even the slower ones are often awakened through 
this type of experience. 

In these various ways the children are trained in phys- 
ical response to musical rhythm and in a more discrim- 
inating attitude toward various types of composition, 
and in addition, when the time comes for the presenta- 
tion of notation, its rhythmic aspects will not be dis- 
couraging, for, having come to a point of understanding 
in the case of rhythm itself, the symbols for the details 
of rhythm will more readily be apprehended. And the 
children will have become more graceful and expressive, 
better poised, and more confident because of having be- 
come more free in musical response. 


ATTITUDE 


These two activities, learning to sing and learning to 
respond to musical rhythm, are so delightful that under 
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good teaching most children soon come to love the music 
period and there is thus engendered in them the begin- 
ning o< a love of music both in and out of school that 
becomes deeper and wiser with each succeeding year. 
Creative work helps immensely to develop this attitude, 
and the wise teacher will encourage his pupils to invent 
little tunes (perhaps to original words), and will write 
the best ones on the board for the class to sing, in this 
way teaching the notation of music from yet another 
angle in preparation for sight singing. In the rhythm 
orchestra and in other phases of rhythmic training like- 
wise, the teacher will often ask the children for sug- 
gestions, and the feeling that their opinions are being 
considered and that their attempts at self-expression are 
at least viewed tolerantly—these things will have much 
to do with developing real enthusiasm for music, and 
with deepening and broadening their enthusiasm to the 
point where skill, knowledge, and taste all develop far 
more rapidly than they do under a teacher who himself 
takes all the responsibility and gives his pupils no chance 
at self-expression. 
APPRECIATION 


In order to appreciate music one must learn it under- 
standingly, and our fundamental objective throughout 
school life is to stimulate deeper and wiser appreciation 
on the part of all pupils. Most children, when they are 
first brought into contact with music, like it. This atti- 
tude must be conserved, but it must change its charac- 
ter. The ear must be trained so that it hears perfection 
and variety of tone quality and enjoys them; and like- 
wise hears imperfection of quality, lack of variety, and 
inaccurate intonation—and is disturbed by them. The 
body must be trained so that it responds to rhythm, 
with full enjoyment on the child’s part of the experience 
and a growing knowledge of rhythm as the movement 
in music and the principal organizing factor in musical 
design. The mind and the feelings must become aware 
of musical effects both broad and subtle, this resulting 
in greater and greater delight in the various types of 
perfection both in composition and in performance ; and 
in more and more annoyance with dullness, tawdriness, 
and imperfection not only in composition but in both 
the child’s own performance and that of others. 

In the first three years such development comes about 
through various types of musical experience: A feeling 
of rhythm grows through physical activity, singing, and 
listening. Simple form gradually comes to be under- 
stood through participation in folk dances and other 
kinds of rhythmic activity, as well as through singing 
and listening. An appreciation of melody results from 
singing, listening ‘to vocal or instrumental compositions, 
and inventing tunes. The most common orchestral in- 
struments gradually come to be recognized when seen 
or heard. 

To grow in power of appreciation one must become 
more critical in the sense that he evaluates both musical 
compositions and their performance more wisely, appre- 
hending both good and bad, enjoying the good more and 
more and being annoyed by the bad to the point where 
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his own performance becomes more perfect and where 
at the same time he is impelled to search out better 
music and better performance to which to listen. 

This is a long process, extending through an entire 
musical lifetime, but it ought to begin during these 
early formative years, and the activities herein recom- 
mended are the means for getting it started. 


SicHt SINGING 


Finally, there ought to be at least the beginnings of 
familiarity with the notation of music. This is desir- 
able, first, because a knowledge of notation leads to 
greater comprehension of music itself, since the eye 
now reinforces the ear in its attempt to analyze the vari- 
ous details of musical structure; second, because skill 
in reading music is an invaluable tool for getting at 
music. Now that part-singing is being emphasized to so 
great an extent in the upper grades and high school, 
and especially because of the enormous development of 
instrumental music in recent years, such skill is more 
necessary than ever, and the teacher who fails to guide 
his pupils even in these early years in the direction of 
comprehending music notation is either short sighted 
or shiftless. The particular method of approach is not 
so important as that the approach shall be made, so at 
some time during the second or third grade, pupils shall 
become acquainted with the notation of simple music so 
that from that point on they may learn more and more 
of the songs that they sing by reading them; may un- 
derstand in greater and greater detail the construction, 
not only of these songs, but of all music; and may be 
more adequately prepared for learning to play an in- 
strument. 


Ways AND MEANS oF ATTAINING OBJECTIVES 


The ways and means of attaining these objectives in 
the case of the majority of pupils are not as important 
as that the teacher, supervisor, and school adminis- 
trator shall think through the whole program of music 
education, shall decide what things are of fundamental 
importance, and shall devise methods and provide mate- 
rials for insuring the achievement of a significant and 
functional result. Methods will naturally vary some- 
what, but in every case they must be based on sound, 
fundamental principles of psychology. Taste in mate- 
rials, likewise, will be different in the case of different 
teachers and supervisors, but here again the choice must 
be based on the fundamental principle that the quality 
of both texts and music must be as high as children of 
six, seven, and eight can grasp and that learning inferior 
material is a waste of time. 


II—Evidences of Growth and Achievement 


It is highly important that the teacher shall, in making 
his plans for the month or the day, keep his eye on the 
ultimate objectives of the grade in which he is teaching 
and shall from time to time stop to see whether definite 
progress is being made in the direction of these objec- 
tives by at least the majority of his pupils. 
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/ Are my children loving the music period so much that 
they ask for music in their homes? Are their voices 
becoming clearer and clearer as the year goes on and 
as they progress from grade to grade? Are their speak- 
ing voices improving as a result of their musical train- 
ing? Are they becoming more and more expressive in 
their response to rhythm? Is their intonation becoming 
so perfect that when the pitch pipe sounds the tonic at 
the end of the song the voices match it exactly? Are 
they aware of the phrasewise construction of their songs 
and do they listen for repetition and contrast? Are they 
coming to know the orchestral instruments by sight and 
by sound and are they enjoying color in music to a 
greater and greater extent? Are they taking keen de- 
light in making up little songs of their own, and are 
these songs becoming more and more unified and co- 
herent? Are they eager to suggest possible instruments 
to play certain phrases in rhythm orchestra music and 
are the suggestions becoming more and more intelligent? 
Are they suggesting an occasional piano accompaniment 
for some of their songs and enjoying the experience as 
an artistic event? Can they sing many songs from mem- 
ory, including a few “community” songs? Do they come 
early and stay late in order to play on the piano or 
perhaps to hear a phonograph recording of some favor- 


ite composition? Are they asking to have certain ex- 


cellent records played on the phonograph or do they 
continue to call for the merely noisy or sensational 
record that they may have heard and liked at the begin- 
ning? Do they discriminate as to radio programs, and 
are they beginning to prefer the better ones? Are they 


suggesting to their parents that they want to study the 

\piano or an orchestral instrument? It is questions such 
as these that show up the quality of the teacher’s work, 
rather than any formal testing device, and it is in this 
way that the teacher’s work is ultimately evaluated and 
measured. 


I1I—Correlation and Integration 

The emphasis today is on the connectedness of every- 
thing, and this has penetrated even into lower grade 
school life. Things become more interesting, more 
significant, when we understand them in their relation- 
ships to other things—and they are learned more quickly 
and remembered longer. So instead of teaching isolated 
subjects, the school of today is helping its pupils to be- 
come aware of the connections between and among vari- 
ous subjects; and the school of tomorrow is clearly 
destined to integrate these various phases of learning 
into a far more: significant and more functional educa- 
tive experience in the case of each individual child. 

All this is good, and the wise teacher of music, being 
aware of the trend, will do all that he can to help his 
pupils to realize the connection and relationship between 
music and geography, music and nature, music and 
pictures—and the like. And he will codperate with the 
other teachers in seeing to it that all the subjects are 
integrated into an educative experience which is so vital 
that it will actually function in the child’s life outside 
of and after leaving school. 
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But in taking this coOperative attitude the teacher 
will not forget that certain pitfalls are to be avoided: 
That often the correlation between music and a subject 
like geography is a word correlation only; that some- 
times, in an attempt to codperate with another teacher, 
a song of inferior quality is dictated by the principle of 
correlation whereas a song of better quality is demanded 
by a still higher principle ; and that the most important 
educative power of music is its spiritual influence, its 
exalting effect on the soul of man, and that this influ- 
ence, this education through music must not be lost 
merely in order that music may be correlated with geog- 
raphy and other subjects. 

It is also true that music education must be progres- 
sive from grade to grade, the child growing steadily in 
musical skill, musical understanding, and musical taste; 
and the principles of correlation and integration must 
not be allowed to interfere with such development, 
otherwise music will fail to do the thing that it as an 
individual subject can do better than any other one. 


1V—Individual Differences 


Difference in the ability of various individuals is no- 
where more striking than in the case of music. In the 
first grade there will be certain children who at the end 
of a month will already have developed farther than 
other children in that same group will go by the end 
of the year—or for that matter, by the end of three 
years. “take to” 
this is due to inheritance or to early environment, the 


Certain children music, and whether 


ability must be recognized. Other children have “no 
ear,” sometimes no sense of rhythm—and these too 
must be considered. To teach thirty-five or forty pu- 
pils, some of whom can sing with light, lovely quality 
at the end of a month, and others of whom will never 
be able to sing in tune at any time in their lives is a 
difficult task. 

The wise teacher will note the musically precocious 
them to do more than the 


and will 


They will constitute the “choir” which will be 


ones encourage 
others. 
allowed to sing the new songs before the others attempt 
They will be the first members of the rhythm 
band to be chosen. They will be encouraged to play on 
the school piano when this can be done without dis- 


They will become pupil conductors of 


them. 


turbing others. 
singing or of rhythm orchestra playing. They will be 
books of musical stories to read “in between 

They will be singled out for later membership 


given 
times.” 
in piano classes, in string and wind groups. 

The musically dull pupils at the other extreme will 


be encouraged to do as well as they can, but will not be 
treated harshly when they have reached the psycho- 


logical limit beyond which they cannot go. And if they 
are not so enthusiastic about music as the others, the 
teacher will remember that all of us are normally more 
enthusiastic over something that we can do well than 
over something in which we are clumsy and uncertain. 
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So he will treat all such pupils kindly and sympathet- 
ically. 
V—Materials 


In order to achieve the objectives set up for the first 
three grades, the following materials should be avail- 
able : 

(1) Several books of rote songs in the hands of 
the teachers. The songs in these books should be of 
excellent quality, but simple in construction and for 
the most part short, especially those for the first grade. 
The range should not ordinarily exceed d’-f”, and the 
greater number of tones in any given song should lie 
between f’ and d”. There should be variety of musi- 
cal style, but a large proportion of the songs should be 
so constructed rhythmically that the children will have 
plenty of opportunity to sing long tones, these being 
essential for the development of purity and correct in- 
tonation in singing. The texts should be simple and 
child-like, but not silly or childish, and the verse must 
be of as high quality as the music. From the stand- 
point of maintaining interest, there must, of course, be 
considerable variety of subject, so far as possible all 
the interests of six- or seven-year-old children being 
represented. 

(2) At least in the first grade, a keyboard instrument 
for playing accompaniments, for giving the pitch, for 
rhythm training, and for informal experimentation on 
the part of individual children during recess periods 
and at other times when such an activity will not dis- 
turb the teacher or the other children. This instrument 
should be tuned to Philharmonic pitch (A-440), and 
if it is a piano it must be retuned at least twice a year 
in order that it may be conducive to encouraging the 
children to sing with correct intonation rather than 
otherwise. Such an instrument may be made available 
to several rooms if properly mounted. 

(3) If no keyboard instrument is available, the teach- 
er and children will be at a very considerable disadvan- 
tage, and in this case the teacher must have a chromatic 
pitch pipe for giving the correct pitch of each song. 

(4) Sets of music books for the use of children in the 
second and third grades. These books may be used 
for definite, organized work in learning to read music 
notation; or they may be books of songs which the 
teacher sings to the children, and which the children 
learn more quickly because they have the words before 
them. They will also learn something from seeing the 
music notation, and will gradually come to the point 
where it seems natural to have books in their hands 
when learning new music. 

(5) A set of rhythm band instruments, together with 
suitable material for the teacher’s use in conducting 
rhythm band work. 

(6) A good phonograph with a turn table adjusted 
to give the correct pitch, and from 50 to 100 carefully 
selected records suitable for small children. 

(7) A radio receiving set is desirable. 

(8) A small collection of piano music for the teacher 
to use in playing for the children. 
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Enriching the School Program with 


Creative Music 


VELMA W. HENRICKSON 
Principal, East School, City of Long Beach, New York 


point of a principal, my remarks should be 
challenging to music supervisors when they con- 
sider what we have accomplished in creative music as 
a result of the codperative work and sharing of class- 
room teachers. I wish to describe briefly our situation. 

Our school is located in a suburban resort on Long 
Island. In the summer from sixty to one hundred thou- 
sand people visit over the week-end, and in the winter 
we have a population of eight thousand, who stay, for 
the most part, because the schools are good. Our par- 
ticular school has, over five hundred students, twenty- 
two teachers, ftill-time librarian, nurse and secretary. 
We havg a penmanship supervisor, physical training in- 
structor, art teacher, a vocal teacher two days a week, 
and an instrumental teacher three days a week. Over 
one-half of our students in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades are studying instruments within the school day, 
and we have sixty pupils who can play the piano. Our 
superintendent is a progressive man who has real vision 
for school growth. We have the traditional as well as 
the enrichment side. We stress music but I do not want 
any principal in this audience to believe that we neglect 
the three R’s in our school. We test by standard tests 
and compare results from time to time. 

No school can build a program in music without com- 
munity support, and six years ago our Parent-Teacher 
Association established for us a Creative Music Fund. 
 piewe allows us to publish one thousand copies of some 

music that has been created by the children each year. 
Do not misunderstand—we are not trying to make music 
publishers out of these children, neither are we trying 
to make composers, but we are trying to preserve in 
good form something that the children have done. 


ggg this paper is written from the stand- 


Our attention is centered upon the group. We be- 
lieve that from group work the individual will emerge 
if he possesses those qualities that will later make for 
talent. Our work in creative music is built upon the 
creative song, and at present we have a classroom 
teacher who is doing this kind of work on regular after- 
noon schedule. This key teacher (as we call her) for 
creative music was developed within our organization. 
You can see at once that we believe in planning and 
re-planning for creative work. 

Now how do we build a creative song? It may not 
be the way you build it—but it is one way and it works. 
When the classroom teacher, either through her own 
initiative or through suggestion, finds a series of rich 


This article is taken from the author's manuscript of an address delivered at the 
N 


section meeting on Elementary Music at the M. E. N. C. biennial convention, 
New York, 1936. (Preprint from the 1936 M. E. N. C. Yearbook.) 
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happenings, she talks the experience over with the key 
teacher of creative music, or if nothing happens, the 
key teacher may be invited to observe a series of lessons 
ut there is some kind of rich experience or prelim- 
inary development in each case. In case the classroom 
teacher can build her own poetry, which must be in 
uniform meter and rhyme, she does so; if not, the key 
teacher in creative music builds the poetry. It is amaz- 
ing how many teachers cannot build creative poetry, 
which is so closely related to music with children. 


We do it this fad skillful questioning we get a 
beginning line. ThéSe are submitted orally by the chil- 
dren. Some teachers write these lines on the board as 
they are given by the children and then a good line is 
selected. We do not; we are afraid of a certain lag 
which might kill the interest. Sometimes the line will 
be given and the whole class will say, spontaneously, 
“Oh, that’s good!” Then we get the next line, and next, 
and next. I have seen fine ideas of mood, rhythm, ex- 
pression, form, feeling for the scale, syllabication, and 
countless other learnings brought out in the development 
of these lines. We get few examples of the so-called 
“banged” rhyme. 

When the poetry is finished the teacher makes a staff 
on the board and decides the key. The children offer 
the first phrase. It is surprising how well our children, 
as a result of many experiences, do this. Of course, as 
was brought out in one of the answers to questionnaires 
which I sent out, the older children have less abandon, 
because something has happened on the way that has 
killed the spontaneity in them. 

The work must move with a quick tempo, and it takes 
thirty minutes in our classes to get four phrases of lines 
and music. We never ask children to copy—again we 
are afraid of lag which might kill the interest—but many 
pupils do copy, take the music home to play, and bring 
back many more tunes. I want to particularly stress the 
making of a creative song because it is on the creative 

.song that we build our material for the creative operetta, 
which I have been asked to discuss here. In fact, our 
operettas are really summaries of power which we have 
developed with the creative song during the school year. 

I am going to tell you about the last operetta we gave, 
which included one hundred and fifty students, and the 
working together of twelve classroom teachers. From 
the day of the first faculty meeting to the end of the 
operetta it was just five weeks. We have learned to 
put the show-off performance in its true perspective. I 
wonder if you music supervisors realize how you mul- 
tiply the responsibility in administration when one of 
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these musical projects starts in a school. It is for that 
reason that I tell you so concretely just how we organize 
our work to eliminate confusion and conflict. I am sure 
that you, with your fine musicianship, will be able to 
formulate principles as I give in such an elementary 
way real examples of what we do. 

The purpose of our first faculty meeting was to find 
the story that had been a part of the children’s ex- 
perience. We decided that our children had been doing 
fairy tales for a long time and we wanted something dif- 
ferent. At that time the story of Joseph, which was in 
our third grade reading material, was suggested. At the 
second meeting, although we had some discussion, we 
decided upon the Bible story of Joseph. It had been a 
part of a reading experience for at least seventy-five 
of the children. Whether the children played a part in 
the decision to use this story, I do not know. Personally, 
I believe that the choosing of the play is so important 
that I should never leave it to the deciding of children, 
especially when there is such a large cast. Our librarian 
played an important part at both of these faculty meet- 
ings. She secured illustrated copies, books on Egypt, 
and decided for us the edition we were to follow for 
the story. 

At the third meeting—and it was still the first week 
of the project—we plotted the scenes. At this meeting 


the nurse was necessary. (Children become over-stim- 


ulated when something unusual takes them out of their 
routine—and the nurse at this time must change her 
whole program and study children who become excited 


in the experience of an operetta.) The penmanship and 
art supervisors were asked to attend. The scenes were 
plotted on the blackboard and large squares were made 
for each scene, with spaces left between. (The spaces 
signified that a group of peasants would summarize the 
plot after each scené.) The scene plots were as fol- 
lows: Shepherds in the Field, Bargain Scene, Joseph 
in Prison, Pharoah’s Court, Famine Scene, Joseph at 
Court, etc. The result of this meeting was that each 
teacher was given the responsibility of one scene—al- 
though the children in this scene would not be pupils 
that were her own. The art supervisor of the high 
school, who had been in Egypt, brought costumes and 
pictures in order that she might give an illustrated talk 
for background. The meeting was over and each teacher 
began to survey pupil material before casting time. 
Meeting number four was the casting meeting. Each 
teacher who participated in the operetta came with her 
class list and the school nurse with records concerning 
the health of the pupils. The physical training instructor 
played an important part in the casting meeting because 
she knew the children who danced well and did not want 
them lost in other parts. The casting sequence was as 
follows: majors, minors, individual talent, peasants, or 
dancers. After each child was cast the teacher checked 
him off her class list. For the remaining children who 
were not assigned the faculty created parts. (Any school 
that sponsors creative work will have creative teachers. ) 
At this fourth meeting teachers who were not assigned 
to scenes accepted certain definite responsibility. These 
responsibilities were: business manager, scenery paint- 
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ing, properties, speech work, and costumes. The latter 
responsibility was great and all teachers tried to assist 
on the day parents came for material. There was also 
a censor for the operetta who decided the acceptance 
of creative lines and songs. Arrangements were made 
for a daily auditorium schedule to prevent conflicts in 
practice periods. A study hall for children was taken 
care of by a cadet teacher. The next morning, notes, 
sent out from the office, asked parents if children could 
participate, and asked them to accept responsibility for 
costumes and any extra costs. The parent approval, 
which is the result of good community support, was 
almost unanimous and very little re-casting was done. 
By the middle of the second week the faculty planning 
was over and the creative work had started. Lines were 
being made and songs were being created. The daily 
ensemble periods were used to present songs as they 
grew. Creative drama and music occupied sixty per 
cent of the school time. In the fourth week the first two 
acts were practiced so that they might be criticized by 
the entire faculty, and the fifth week the third act was 
presented for criticism. The last three days before the 
operetta was scheduled the entire morning was given 
over to practicing. The teachers made the finale and the 
overture, and in this operetta, as in every other we give, 
we insisted upon professional musicians—piano, violin 
and cello. The faculty had planned two weeks to have 
the children work three weeks. (And we are being told 
today that planning is integration.) 

Now what came out of the operetta in creative music? 
We found twenty-eight opportunities to sing, and this 
did not include music for dancing and individual talent. 
The Peasant Song was excellent. This was made by 
children who were to be the peasants, with the help of 
one class that excelled in creative song. This music has 
been criticized by men in the music field and pronounced 
good. 

For the theme song the faculty had decided that the 
lines should be about love and forgiveness, but the chil- 
dren would not accept this. They chose instead a song 
called “Joseph the Dreamer of Dreams.” The first time 
this new song was taken to the auditorium the faculty 
was quite sure that its popularity would defeat any idea 
they might have had in the past. It did—and we had 
no control over it. This little theme song is an oddity. 
It begins on the second tone of the scale. That would 
be an error in your estimation but it became the ac- 
cepted song of the operetta. It began and ended the 
finale. The children sang it when the curtain opened and 
Joseph was on the throne, and Joseph sang it when he 
made his first entrance to the stage. It was’ made by 
a class of third grade children. 

The song for the King’s Guards was created by four 
boys who merely introduced themselves in singing and 
told their duty. /The Song of the Caravan was made 
under the oilitnbes of a fourth grade teacher who ex- 
celled in creative language and its development was sup- 
ported by a background of rich experiences. Song of 
the Shepherds, Drinking Song, Echo Song, and others 
were appropriate and lived through the life of the oper- 
etta for the children. 
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One of the most effective phrases created by the chil- 
dren was a response which showed the mood of the 
peasants as they grieved for Joseph. The words of the 
response were, “Ah, poor Joseph!” The response began 
in F-major and ended in D-minor. The children did not 
understand this from a technical standpoint, but they 
created it. This is just another refreshing example of 
spontaneity and shows how much it pays to work with 
children. The response was sung five times during the 
operetta. The Famine Song, at the suggestion of the 
children, was adapted from a little tune they had made 
the year before. This class had been taught the sim- 
plicity of wording, and as the nutritionist had given 
health lessons on what happens to the body after star- 
vation periods, the song was most effective. 

We had one song in the operetta that no class owned. 
One teacher confessed to me that in the hurry the 
children had made the words and she had made the 


music. This was very gratifying because when this 
teacher came to us three years before she knew nothing 
about the development of creative music. 


One of the greatest values afforded by music in life 
is creative leisure. An immediate value of creative music 
in the school is that it gives to teachers a growing respect 
for the possibilities in children. It gives life and interest 
to a school and it lets young people see how things are 
made and gives them something which they have made. 


To you music supervisors I want to say that you have 
written little about creative music, and some research, 
which I have done, shows me that as music supervisors 
you are creating little. It is amazing to me that you 
who lead such a fine profession allow yourself to be- 
come so programmed that you have no time to create. 
Nothing could give your profession more respect than 
the fact that you, too, are making music. 


The Future of the National Contests 


A. R. McALLISTER 
President of the National School Band Association 


USIC EDUCATORS generally and particularly the officers of 
M the National School Band and Orchestra Associations, 
are giving serious thought to the growth and trends of 
the contest movement and are endeavoring to plan ahead in 
order that the development may be so guided that the rapid 
and continuous progress made to date will not be retarded and 
that the benefits to music education may be still further enhanced. 
While this article is written from the standpoint of the na- 
tional school band contests, much that is said applies to the 
national orchestra contests and perhaps to choral contests as 
well, should these be developed on a national basis. 

It is quite generally conceded that the national school band 
contests and the instrumental solo and ensemble contests are 
becoming too large to be efficiently managed and to give all 
participants the consideration to which they are entitled, par- 
ticularly in the matter of playing schedules which permit each 
individual or group to be heard and adjudicated under advan- 
tageous conditions. Further, only a limited number of cities have 
the facilities for handling these national contests as they are 
now conducted. 

Again, it is conceded that the national contests as now con- 
ducted, even with the large number of bands attending, are not 
nationally representative. A few bands from widely-separated 
points are able to overcome the problems of finance and ex- 
tended absence in order to attend a central contest, but by far 
the majority of the participants represent the general area in 
which the host city is located. 

Many suggestions for further developments have been offered. 
During the summer, clinic directors and bandmasters in attend- 
ance at various summer courses were asked to discuss the 
possibility of subdividing the national contests, or to propose 
other means of improving the present situation. The joint ap- 
proval which has been expressed for the plan of subdivision 
warrants bringing the matter directly to the attention of everyone 
in any way interested. The plan in brief outline is as follows: 

(1) Under this plan the United States would be divided in 
eight or twelve districts each composed of several states grouped 
logically as to their geography, means of transportation and 
other features which would tend to make the recommended 
groupings workable and practical. Each of these sections would 
be recognized as a unit of the national contest. This would 
mean that each division would conduct its contest under national 
rulings and supervision; that the same standards would be main- 
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tained and, therefore, the awards in each division would be of 
national significance, just as though the participating groups had 
journeyed a long distance to a single central point for their con- 
test. 

(2) To be eligible to enter one of these sectional contests, 
a candidate for participation must have qualified through the 
recognized contest in a state which is part of the national divi- 
sion in question. Recognized state and district lines would be 
adhered to. 

(3) Such contests could be held annually instead of biennially. 
This would make practical the proposal advocated by many that 
divisional national contests combine orchestra, band and possibly 
choral competitions, as is the case in many states where joint 
contests are now held. 

(4) Superintendents and principals should be encouraged to 
actively participate in the direction of these contests. 

(5) The rating plan of adjudication would be followed in all 
the divisions, which in reality would make them competition- 
festivals. 

(6) That the present plan of correlation and general super- 
vision of the national contests through the medium of the 
Committee on Contests and Festivals of the Music Educators 
National Conference be adapted in such manner as to keep this 
desirable relationship in force. 

(7) Each division would have its own president and board 
of directors. A national board of directors or board of control, 
which would have direct responsibility for all the policies and 
procedures, would be provided for. Such a body might be com- 
posed of the presidents of the various sections or divisions, the 
National Association officers, and the chairman of the M.E.N.C. 
Committee on Contests and Festivals. 

Obviously such 2 development would require much thought 
and careful preparation. In the opinion of many it would seem 
well worth while, not only as a means of extending the values 
of the national contests to all quarters of the country, but also 
as a means of simplifying or eliminating some of the present 
problems related to the management of the national contests and 
to the affairs of the individual participants and their state organi- 
zations. Readers are invited to submit their opinions and sug- 
gestions, preliminary to the preparation of a plan of procedure, 
to be presented for discussion and possible action at the annual 
meeting of the National School Band Association at Urbana 
early in January, 1937. 
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The Individual Instrument Class 


RALPH E. RUSH 
Director of Instrumental Music, Cleveland Heights, Obio 


HERE ARE MANY THINGS to consider in a discussion involv- 

ing the proper procedure for training beginners on an 
orchestral or band instrument. The amount of time available 

to be spent by both teacher and pupil enters into the problem in 
no small way. The size of the school’s student body, the age of 
the pupils to be trained, the amount and kind of equipment to 
be used, the financial outlay and who will pay it, the technical 
and physical equipment of the instructor, and many other prob- 
lems have to be considered before the actual start can be made. 
But after disposing of these problems, we are still confronted 
with this question: Shall we teach the classes in mixed groups 
or shall they be segregated groups of individual instruments? 
It is my assignment to discuss the individual instrument class, 
and I approach this problem knowing that many will not agree 
with my opinion. However, I give you what my experience has 
shown me to be the best approach to beginning class. teaching. 
Let me say in starting that I believe there is a definite place 
in school music for both types of class work. I have used them 
both and found the individual grouping more successful, due 
probably to the type of school I happened to be in. In the large 
city school where segregation is possible, and where the program 
is flexible enough to allow the individual class to be practical, 
I feel that it should certainly be used. In very small schools, 


where both the time element and student enrollment make few 
class lessons possible, the only solution is probably the mixed 


class. 

I favor the use of individual class lessons for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Pupils progress more rapidly and can be checked on more 
carefully in this type of class. 

(2) There is not the constant danger of forming bad habits 
with this kind of instruction, The teacher will have an oppor- 
tunity to correct faults much more rapidly. 

(3) The peculiarities of the individual instrument, i. ¢., tone 
color, artificial and correct fingering, characteristic style of play- 
ing, typical music suitable to the instrument, can be introduced 
into the individual instrument class, since the technical problem 
is limited to one instrument only. 

(4) The element of fun through competition can very easily 
be introduced into this type of class. The use of the spelling bee 
idea stimulates boys and girls to do consistently fine work and 
at the same time the work becomes a game, carrying with it all 
the joy of fun and play. 

The number and kind of individual classes depends very much 
on the age of the pupil and the size of the school. I recommend 
starting most beginners in the fourth or fifth grade, and for 
pupils of this age there should be at least three individual classes, 
Of course, there could be a class for each instrument of the band 
and orchestra, but this is hardly practical. The larger the school, 
however, the more practical it becomes to hold more individual 
classes. But for any school, these three instruments are abso- 
lutely necessary: (1) violin, (2) clarinet, (3) cornet. 

From the violin class, can and should be selected all the string 
players of the junior and senior high school orchestras. From 
the clarinet class should come all the wood-wind members, and 
from the cornet class can be developed all the brass players. It 
may seem unnecessary to apparently waste time in playing a 
clarinet if the pupil wants to eventually play a saxophone, but 
experience has proven many times that this time is not wasted, 
and that the player probably is able to go farther because of the 
strict early supervision and the experience that is possible in 
the individual class. 

From these three fundamental classes it is possible to develop 
the entire choir of each of the three families of instruments in 
the symphony orchestra. The best part of it is that all players 
have had the same groundwork and have become proficient on 
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these fundamental instruments before the more complicated in- 
struments are introduced. We have been starting beginners in 
these three classes in Cleveland Heights the past two years, and 
it may be of interest to know how they work out in our case. 
We give our fourth grade pupils several of the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema Tests in order to find a starting point for the selection 
of talent. The tests for pitch, time, and tonal memory are used 
chiefly in making the recommendations to pupils. A letter is 
sent home to parents of these pupils with a recommendation that 
their children enter either the violin, clarinet, or cornet class. 
Each pupil must furnish his own instrument, instruction book, 
and pay thirty cents per lesson for a class session that meets 
each Saturday morning for one hour. We have at present over 
one hundred elementary school children participating in this 
work, and as it grows we hope eventually to be able to draw 
all the players in the Heights Band and Orchestra from this 
group. We have a drum class also which furnishes opportunity 
for the pupil with a good rhythm test, yet whose perception of 
pitch does not seem to show that he should play a melody in- 
strument. Do not misunderstand me. I do not place full confi- 
dence in these various tests as to how far a pupil will go, but 
it is one rather reliable place from which to start. 

I have not found it hard for a pupil from the violin class to 
transfer to viola, ‘cello, or string bass, if he has the proper 
physical equipment. Neither is it hard for a clarinet pupil to 
change to oboe, bassoon, flute, or saxophone. Brass players de- 
velop quite rapidly on the French horn, trombone, baritone, or 
tuba, if they have had cornet class work first. In each case of 
transfer, I maintain that the pupil can be taught much more 
rapidly and easily for this first fundamental experience, and in 
all probability will be better suited to the instrument finally 
selected for use in the band or orchestra. 

The material used in such classes can be selected from a 
wealth of teaching methods. It is largely up to the individual 
instructor as to what text he will use. The main thing to stress 
is how the material is handled. A good teacher can use almost 
any method and develop real players. The instructor should 
understand the instrument to be taught, and should be able to 
demonstrate to a fair degree how to produce tone and what a 
good tone should sound like. Here is the first opportunity to 
create the mental image of true tone quality as well as the 
proper technique to be sought after by the pupil. 

After the pupil has had a semester in the beginning class, he 
should be encouraged to join the elementary school orchestra. 
This will stimulate him to even more eagerness to progress, and 
may be the time for him to transfer to another instrument. 
A talented pupil with an exceptionally fine ear can easily be 
changed from cornet to trombone. One or two of the best vio- 
linists may be changed to ’cello, providing they have the right 
size hands and are not too small. This same scheme of changing 
to other instruments as the children go along through grade 
school and junior high school can be used until it is possible 
to have the proper balance of violas, ’cellos, and string basses 
in the high school orchestra. It is also then possible for two 
exceptionally talented pupils to have been selected for the oboes 
and bassoons, and four or five pupils of the same caliber to have 
been placed on the French horn. Under this system, all of the 
so-called rare instruments will be in the hands of boys and girls 
who have proven themselves all along in their training to be 
able to handle these instruments in truly professional style. This 
makes it possible for a high school to maintain both the symphony 
orchestra and a concert band with full instrumentation and capa- 
ble of studying, playing, and enjoying the great works of the 
masters. 

This is a paper presented at the section meeting held by the M. E. N. C. Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Music Classes at the biennial convention, New York, 1936. 


This paper and others dealing with the subject of class instruction appear in the 1936 
Music ecaee Yearbook. 
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Happy New Year / 


... for it is New Year’s Day for the music educator. 
September brings you back to the job once more, after 
a successful, profitable summer. 

And may it be a happy New Year, too! The first 
days of the school year bring renewed hopes for new 
achievements, for new successes, for doing the old 
jobs better than ever, and for tackling new jobs with 
assurance of profitable results. 

The year brings problems, too. Your time is limited; 
the time of the teachers who work under you is 
limited; school funds are not too plentiful; and the 
onward march of music education sets new standards 
for achievement, higher than ever before. 

Maybe we can help. We, at Witmark, are keenly 
aware of these problems, and realize that the finding 
of the right answer to each, and the putting of that 
answer into effect is the basic task of each music 
educator. 

To each problem is proposed a multitude of an- 
swers—‘do it this way,” says one; “do it that way,” 
says another. If you had time, if you only had time, 
you could set up a gigantic laboratory experiment, to 
find out which answer is the right one. If you only 
had time—but you haven’t. 

Witmark does have time, and money, to find the 
answers. It’s our job—and to do it, we call in the very 
top stars of music education, the men whose decisions 
and thought determine which way music education 
will go. And to make sure the answers are correct, we 
test and experiment before we publish. Each work we 
issue is tested in advance to make sure that it will do 
what we say it will. 

Those music educators who have collaborated in 
this nation-wide experiment are pleased with the re- 
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sults. They know that they can do the old jobs in less time, 
with less money, and more thoroughly with the aid of these very 
latest developments in music education. 

These same techniques, methods and procedures are waiting 
to help you, too. And we’re waiting to tell you all about them, 
in the most detailed, practical way. 

Our educational catalog cannot be summed up in four pages 
or ten times four pages—but we can call your attention to a 
few of the newer items, items just published and items soon 
to be published. 

An important addition to our new music is the (8) Mount 
Holyoke College Series, edited by Prof. Clara Tillinghast, of 
good music for women’s voices. Music of Bach, Handel, 
Brahms and other masters is here available in superlative, in- 
expensive editions—some a cappella, some accompanied, some 
with 2-piano accompaniment. (The numeral ahead of the title 
in this paragraph is for your ready reference to this series— 
see a later page.) 

Outstanding for festival and special occasions is (9) The 
Gettysburg Address, a setting of this historic document by 
Jacob Weinberg, for mixed chorus, solo baritone and orchestra. 
If you haven’t an orchestra, we have the accompaniment for 
2 pianos and optional solo brass. 

We are bringing out, too, a series of modern versions of old 
favorites for the band. (10) Gypsy Love Song, a famous work 
by Victor Herbert but hitherto available in old, run-of-the-mill 
arrangements, is now available in this modern version. (11) 
Kiss Me Again and (12) Tramp, Tramp, Tramp will soon be 
released. 

Max T. Krone has taken stirring choruses from The Master- 
singers of Nuremburg by Richard Wagner and has welded 
them into (13) Festival Prelude, for mixed chorus with orches- 
tral (or 2-piano) accompaniment—a work of superb impres- 
siveness and effect. 

To the all-too-few items in very modern choral literature, we 
add (14) Dirge for Two Veterans, by Normand Lockwood, with 
rehearsal notes by Jacob Evanson. 

From the pen of the great Viennese contemporary, Erich 
Korngold, we have a new (15) Song Cycle, and a new (16) 
String Quartet. 

Ralph Lyman Baldwin, that expert in—among other things— 
male voice music, brings to the literature some of the vigor of 
the north in his transcriptions of unusual work by (17) Palm- 
gren, Kuula, and other composers. 

Little-known (so far) but astonishingly lively choral master- 
pieces of the past are made available by James Woodside— 
(18) Ka-Ka-Ka-Nye, is sure to be a great success on any pro- 
gram. 

In the Lockhart Techniques we will publish (19) Book Two 
of The Lockhart Orchestra-Class Method, and (20) Advanced 
Parts to Book One will be made available—so that your better 
players can play and study right along with the beginning 
classes. These in addition to (5) The Lockhart Piano Method 


announced on the next page. 








Witmark publications can again be broadcast over all radio stations 
licensed by the American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, under the conditions of their licenses. 
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“AN ABRAHAM LIN COLN SON ly by Walter Damrosch. 


Ovations have greeted this new work on its performances at the Music Educators Con- 
ference, at the National Music Camp, and at the Texas Festival earlier this year. For solo 
baritone, chorus and orchestra (or piano), and not too difficult for high schools. 


A NEW COURSE FOR VOCAL STUDENTS, by Dr. 
Will Earhart. The working title is “THE VOCAL STUDENTS’ MUSIC BOOK,” and 

(2) it is scheduled for publication this year. An integrated course in sight-singing, vocal 
technique choral repertory and musical understanding. 


“STREAMLIN E,~ by Edwin Gerschefski. The most modern of the moderns 
turns to the symphonic band and produces a contemporary masterpiece that will be the 

(3) sensation of the band world. Short, fast, not easy—with a colossal punch that will put it 
on all top-notch band programs. 


“FUGAL F AN TASIA,” by James Gillette. The composer of “VISTAS,” 
and “CABINS,” the transcriber of many of the finest works in the band field, now produces 

(4) a major work which will be a permanent addition to the repertory on which modern band 
literature is founded. 


“THE LOCKHART PIANO METHOD,” by Lee M. Lock. 


hart. The discoverer and perfecter of the famous Lockhart Technique for teaching instru- 

(5) ments produces a piano method which will reduce failures to a minimum, and which will 
teach children to play the piano more rapidly, more inexpensively and more thoroughly 
than ever before. 


“MUSIC APPRECIATION: ITS HISTORY AND 


TECHNICS ’ by Dr. Percy A. Scholes. This new book has already climbed to 

(6) the top of the literature on the subject. A complete survey of the right ways and wrong 
ways to teach music appreciation; edited by Dr. Will Earhart. An indispensable guide to 
this important field. 


“HIGH SCHOOL FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSI- 


CIANSHIP _ by Melville Smith and Max T. Krone. So phénomenal have been 

(7) the practical results ofp FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSICIANSHIP in those colleges where 
it is a required preliminary to all music study, that progressive teachers have demanded its 
publication for high school use. To be published this season. 
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Ka matter what methed you teack: 
EVERY CHILD LEARNS 





THE LOCKHART WAY 


The child learns anything the same way he learns to walk—one 
easy step at a time. It’s the only way he can learn. You can make 
this essential process as hard as you can for him by thrusting the 
material of music at him in some old-fashioned way; he’ll have to 
break it up as best he can into tiny steps that make sense to him. Or 
you can speed up this process to its maximum by using the Lockhart 
Technique, in which the material is broken into tiny steps so easy, 
so interesting that no child can fail to learn. In the Lockhart Way 
the child learns more rapidly, more thoroughly, and more inex- 


pensively. 
* 
THE LOCKHART BAND-CLASS METHOD, BOOK ONE THE LOCKHART PIANO METHOD, BOOK ONE 
THE LOCKHART BAND-CLASS METHOD, BOOK TWO THE LOCKHART PIANO METHOD, BOOK TWO 
THE LOCKHART ORCHESTRA-CLASS METHOD, BOOK ONE LOCKHART GRADED CHORALES FOR BAND 


THE LOCKHART ORCHESTRA-CLASS METHOD, BOOK TWO THE SCHOOLROOM ORCHESTRA BOOK 





TO M. WITMARK & SONS: 


[_] I’m interested in the items 128345 67 8 
you describe and have checked 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
in this square numbers of 17 18 19 20 





items referred to, about which 
I’d like to have some free in- 
formation. 





[-] Please send me, C. O. D. for $1.50, THE SCHOLES MUSIC 
HANDBOOK. 


[] I have an accoupt with you—send me THE SCHOLES 
HANDBOOK and bill me for it. 


NAME 





ADDRESS A copy of the new SCHOLES 
MUSIC HANDBOOK on your desk 
. a miniature ercyclopaedia of 


CITY AND STATE. ae a music, clear, concise information on 
Titi tty any musical term. A book every 
supervisor will use ten times a day. 


MAIL TO M. WITMARK & SONS, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N.¥.C. Price, $1.50. 
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The Small Vocal Ensemble 


ERNEST G. HESSER 


Chairman of Music Department, School of Education, New York University 


HE TEST of any educational program is its effect upon 

individual and community life. We may, therefore, assume, 

that in like manner, the test of any school music program 
is its carry-over into the life beyond the school walls. This 
carry-over must not be interpreted, however, in terms of profes- 
sional training, since the purpose of school music education is 
emphatically not the training of professional musicians. Rather 
must the carry-over be measured in terms of avocational inter- 
ests stimulated by the school program. 

For several decades music educators in elementary and high 
schools have been concerned with the carry-over problem. These 
years have witnessed attempts on the part of the schools to 
bridge the gap between school activities and home and com- 
munity interests. Perhaps the most successful of these ventures 
has been in the field of the small ensemble. 

The reasons for this are obvious. First, the small ensemble 
can rehearse in a home. Second, the group is not cumbersome. 
It may appear at any home function; therefore, and also because 
the transportation cost is small, it will be likely to have more 
public appearances than a larger group. Third, the small ensem- 
ble appeals to the participants, because it is an intimate group, 
partaking of the nature of a club, a form of social organization 
to which young people are devoted. 

In a word, the small ensemble is practical, both musically and 
socially. And since it meets a social need of our boys and girls, 
in a wholesome and cultural way, it undoubtedly has its place in 
our school music program. This place is not, however, that of 
an extra-curricular activity. If the small ensemble is to function 
properly in the out-of-school or post-school life of the students, 
it must be regarded seriously in school, and be accorded there 
the educational dignity it deserves. Regular rehearsals during 
school time, with attendance checked, should be the rule. At 
the high school level credit should be given for the course. 

This paper will consider first the specific problems of the small 
vocal ensemble in the high school. The discussion may well re- 
solve itself into the following series of questions and answers: 

(1) Shall the course be elective or selective? Elective to the 
extent that any student may present himself for tryout. But, in 
the last analysis, selective, since the music instructor must be 
the final judge of the candidate’s fitness. 

(2) What prerequisites should be required? (a) The candi- 
date should sing in tune. (b) His voice should blend with 
those of the other members of the group. It need not be an 
exceptional solo voice; but should be of acceptable quality for 
any solo singing demanded by his voice-part in the ensemble. 
(c) Mezzo-sopranos, contraltos, tenors, baritones, and basses, 
should be able to sing a clean inner part. (d) The candidate 
should be dependable with regard to attencance, punctuality, and 
coéperation, and should have good habits of work. This is 
important. 

(3) Could not the large chorus be grouped into quartets or 
trios, and time be saved by rehearsing them all together, as a 
multiple-ensemble? Several objections to this plan present them- 
selves immediately: (a) The intensive individual work necessary 
to develop a small ensemble that will be satisfying to both the 
participants and the hearers, is impossible en masse. (b) One of 
the desirable experiences for the members of the small ensemble 
is an acquaintance with the song literature for such groups. 
These songs lose much of their charm and effectiveness when 





This article is taken from a paper prepared for the section meeting held by the 
Committee on Small Vocal Ensembles in connection with the Music Educators 
National Conference biennial convention, New York, 1936. The paper is included 
in the 1936 Music Educators Yearbook, together with others dealing with a wide 
range of subjects related to vocal music in the schools. 
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performed by a large group. (c) No particular group would 
be developed highly enough to make small ensemble singing of 
lasting interest to the musically sensitive and talented students. 

(4) How often should the small ensemble rehearse? Daily; 
and let me repeat, during school time. 

(5) Is it desirable that the small ensemble sing a cappella 
music exclusively? Without a doubt, the group should be trained 
to sing a cappella, and should learn to sing, with good intonation 
and appropriate feeling, a cappella glees, madrigals, and the like. 
But it should include in its repertoire also selections with ac- 
companiment. Each type of composition has its peculiar value. 
Unaccompanied singing demands accurate thinking of tonal re- 
lationships, and contributes toward an appreciation of pure tonal 
and vocal beauty. On the other hand, a good accompaniment 
provides an enriching harmonic experience for the singers. Again, 
songs with accompaniment are often warmer in feeling, and more 
colorful, than a cappella numbers. They have, therefore, for all 
general social purposes, TODAY, a greater carry-over value. This 
is especially true in the case of material for girls’ trios and 
mixed groups. 

(6) What procedures and techniques are necessary to the de- 
velopment of an acceptable small ensemble? (a) Daily individual 
and group practice is essential for purposes of developing flex- 
ibility, breath control, and vocal range, and for establishing good 
enunciation and diction, and improving tone quality. (b) Daily 
chord drill on passages taken from the selections being learned, 
improves intonation and balance. (c) The harmonic approach 
to part singing is the only legitimate one with a group as highly 
selective as the small ensemble of musically talented students. 
Always rehearse at least two parts together. (d) In a cappella 
singing drill on subordinating all parts to the melody or cantus 
firmus. (e) Drill on making a gradual crescendo, decrescendo, 
ritard and accelerando. (f) Develop absolute pitch on the part 
of at least one member of the group, in order that a cappella 
numbers need not be pitched from an instrument. (g) Develop 
also a leader within the group, to whom the other members will 
look for attack, release, holds, etc. Daily rehearsals should unify 
the group to such an extent that they “feel” the variations of 
tempo and intensity together. 

Much more might be said about procedures, but since most 
of them will grow out of the needs of the group, the alert vocal 
teacher will create his own methods and devices. His objective 
will be to develop his group to its highest musical attainment. 
To do this he must awaken and cultivate group consciousness, 
group feeling, group sensitivity, so that the ensemble sings as a 
unit, and will not need him as director when performing in public. 

Almost any type of small ensemble will prove successful and 
popular, if both participants and instructor are enthusiastic about 
it. Among the girls, duets and trios will be the most practical 
since the second alto of four-part arrangements for women ex- 
ceeds the lower vocal range of high school girls. Mixed quartets, 
both single and double; sextets, and “English Singer,” or madri- 
gal groups, are all feasible. Among the boys, quartets and double 
quartets have a strong appeal. Of course, only a few such 
groups can be accommodated in the daily school program. These, 
then, should be highly selective. 

But among the less talented and less proficient, small ensembles 
should also be encouraged. Though the teacher will not have 
time to train all such groups, he can do much in the way of 
guidance. This is the logical step towards that fair and wide- 
spread distribution of culture, for which the schools of our 
democracy have always striven. These less selective groups will 
do as much as the highly selective ones, in the long run, toward 
making America a musical nation, for the less talented regard 
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INSTANTANEOUS DEMAND IS SENDING THESE CHORUSES INTO EDITION AFTER EDITION! 


New Choruses! You Must See Them! 


MALE VOICES—FOUR-PART WOMEN'S VOICES—FOUR-PART 


82077 Dance, My Comrades ....++-Bennett . 83080 oe - Good-Night Brahms-Riegger .15 
82078 Boots.... , Flagler . 83085 Noct ain .16 
82079 The Sea Gypsy ....2++Palmer Clark . 83092 Children of the Moon Waerren .16 
82080 Ay-Ay-Ay! .... Creole—Riegger . 
82081 The Night Wind Nordlander . WOMEN'S VOICES—THREE-PART 
85013 Ave Maria..... -Schubert-Sodero . 83084 La Cucaracha Mexican—Riegger .15 
83086 ab Nob ain .15 
BOYS’ VOICES—THREE-PART 83087 Prayer from ‘‘Heensel a, ss 
—" umper ne ieg 
aos we a Pag Ocean Blue... ne aad 83088 Japanese Lullaby Nord Hoe oe 
82510 La Cucaracha . Mexican—Riegger 83089 In Silent Night iin | 43 
82511 Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes 83090 Beautiful Dreamer Foster-Riegger .15 
..Old English—Riegger 83091 Dark Eyes Russian—Riegger .15 


82512 Men of Harlech -Old Welsh—Riegger 
82513 Carry Me Back to Old Virginny . Bland-Riegger WOMEN'S VOICES—TWO-PART 
82514 Dance, My Comrades Bennett 87025 Little Heather Rose Schubert-Riegger .12 
Oh! Susanna. ...Foster-Riegger 87027 Country Gardens Old ae lish—Riegger .15 
87028 In Silent Night abian—Riegger .12 


Soldier's Chorus from “‘Faust’’. Gounod-Riegger 

Pirate's Song . High . 81042 Dedication CW Tschaikowsky- Riegger 
La Cucaracha..... ..Mexican—Riegger . ~ : Night Kjerulf- Te ae 
Cornfield Melodies. Gates . Nocturne No. 4 Schumann-Crist 
We Sail the Ocean Blue... .Sullivan-Riegger . Country Gerdens Oid English—Rie ser 
Dark Eyes ...Russian—Riegger . Tice Mase Lacks Abmed 

Rustling Leaves Are Whispering Williams 
Beautiful Dreamer Foster-Riegger 
Country Gardens ......Old English—Riegger . Nocturne i 
Dark Eyes.... ....++.Russian—Riegger . O Blessed Day of Motherhood 

Dedication i? Franz-Riegger .12 Roll, Chariot (Negro Spiritual) 
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music not so much as an art to be cultivated, as a recreation 
to be indulged in whenever the spirit moves them. Evidence of 
this is seen in the musical nations of Europe, where the layman 
finds joy and solace in song; where group-singing is spontaneous, 
a nation-wide “escape from reality.” When our boys and girls 
learn by experience that music recreates the world for them (and 
not until then) we will have the leaven for a musical nation. 
But let us return from the hilltop to the schoolroom to dis- 
cuss another phase of this small ensemble problem. Rightly 
viewed, the small vocal ensemble is a culminating activity. What 
may be done by way of preparing for it in the grades below the 
high school? You will readily see that the small ensemble has 
its root in individual singing. This may begin in the primary 
grades. Here, interest in excellence of performance may be stim- 
ulated through the primary “choir,” a selective group with pre- 
requisites similar to those at the high school level—namely, abil- 
ity to sing in tune, a voice that blends with those of the group, 
and good habits of work. To continue the training begun here, 
a second choir may be organized in the intermediate grades. At 
this level two- and three-part singing has its place, and groups 
of two’s and three’s, or double their respective numbers, may be 
selected for special performance. And as a further follow-up, 
we have in the junior high school the elective-selective mixed 
choir, girls’ choir and boys’ choir. Because of the changing voice 
problem, it may be that in the smaller junior high schools, boys’ 
quartets will prove more feasible than larger boys’ choir. And 


may I remind you that all of these organizations should, of 
course, rehearse during school time. 

Though the chief merits of the small ensemble lie in its carry- 
over value, and in the joy and satisfaction afforded the partici- 


pants (the “thrill,” the boys and girls call it), the group is 
also a decided asset to the school. Being the most highly trained 
of the vocal groups in the school, it is logically a concert organi- 
zation and should represent the work of the music department 
at Parent-Teacher meetings, chapel, assembly and other convoca- 
tions. It has also a definite and effective value as a demonstration 
group for the glee club or chorus. 

The question has often been raised, whether it is legitimate to 
ask the taxpayer to pay for the training of a group which in- 
cludes so few students as does the highly specialized small ensem- 
ble. In answer, we need only point to the large sums of public 
money devoted to educating special groups of pupils who are 
below average in mentality. The pupils in such “adjustment” 
or “opportunity” classes, are called “exceptional” children, The 
school program provides opportunity for them to receive instruc- 
tion at their learning level. This, the small ensemble, is a phase 
of ability-grouping, the approved method of differentiating in- 
struction. Is it not fair and legitimate that by means of ability- 
grouping, the schools shall make provision for the “exceptional” 
child of superior mentality also, so that he may have instruction 
at his learning level? Since the public schools are maintained 
for all the children of all of the people, the answer can only be 
affirmative. Educators are beginning to realize that the superior 
child may become as much of a menace to society, if he grows 
up without wholesome avocational interests, as the dullard. The 
musically-talented child belongs in the superior class. There can 
be no question, therefore, that his avocational interests must be 
considered. The small ensemble is a practical answer to his lei- 
sure-time needs. It is worthy of its place in an impartially and 
logically conceived school music program. 


The Boys Who Did Not Sing 


INEZ FIELD DAMON 


AVE you ever stood before a group of young people, music 
in your soul, fervor in your eye, and given the command 
to sing—and had nothing happen? Unless you have, you 

cannot know what a truly saddening experience it is. And if you 
were to try it several times and each time were met by the same 
pachyderm silence, you would probably decide just as Teacher 
decided, that something just had to happen, if it were only leap- 
frogging over the desks! 

They were a class of eighth-grade boys, all of them more or 
less recently come to America from the potato fields of peasant 
Europe—huge, heavy-eyed fellows who had not yet discovered 
what it was all about. 

After a series of these silent responses, came an interview with 
the principal. “You can’t make them sing. They never sing. 
They are heavy in everything. What are they interested in? 
Nothing!” “But there surely must be something in which they 
are interested!” “Well, if there is anything they care about, I 
suppose it would be their baseball nine. They have won a few 
games lately and they are feeling pretty good about that. I don’t 
see how that is going to help your music, but we will codperate 
with you in anything you want to try.” 

A procedure having been decided upon, Teacher returned to 
the classroom. “I hear that you have a baseball team and have 
been winning some games lately.” There was an undercurrent 
of response. “I suppose you have a school yell? I would like 
to hear it. What—you have no school yell? If you win games 
without a school yell, what couldn’t you do if you had one? You 
don’t know what a school yell is? O—TI’ll tell you!” Then 
followed a highly technical description of school yells—even 
samples were submitted! 
had been outlined for a school yell competition. Anyone 
who wished to do so might compete, under an assumed name, 
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In half an hour a complete plan - 


of course. A committee of school faculty members would 
choose the best one and the next best one. The two yells thus 
chosen were to be learned and practiced, and “rendered” a month 
from that day, at the time of Teacher’s next visit. 

When the day of that visit arrived, it was evident from 
the moment of Teacher’s entrance into the room, that some- 
thing was happening. Then came the great moment—the time 
for giving the prize-winning yells. The very lumpiest boy of all, 
so it seemed, had been chosen leader, and although he exhibited 
more vigor than grace, he led his forces nobly. The building 
rocked and the windows rattled with the reverberations thereof! 
The performance was highly commended! Teacher then pro- 
duced a piece of music from her bag and placed it on the piano. 
However, she had not reckoned with the resistive power of the 
instrument. The top had to be pried up, the keys stuck down 
and stuck to each other. Just to “get going” was a triumph. 
The last tuning of the piano dated back to the Dark Ages, seem- 
ingly, but the venerable instrument still had rhythmic possi- 
bilities! The player soon found herself pounding and singing 
with a brazen fortissimo, 


Here comes the team, boys, rise up each man, 

We've always won since baseball began! 

Ring out the chorus, shout once again 

And give a cheer for each of the men! Rah-Rah-Rah! 


All the time as she played, Teacher heard running through 
her mind, a silly little descant, jazzing about above the thump- 
ing melody, “If only my ar--tis-tic friends could---see me now, 
now-Now---NOW !” 

After a once-through playing the invitation was extended: 
“Come on, boys, let’s go!” The response was all that could be 
desired—in fact, more than might be desired in point of volume! 
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ROBERT FENSTERMACHER (above), 
Ist chair, cornetist, Sargent, Nebraska. 
High School Band. First division winner, 
1936 National contest. Won with a Conn 
Victor cornet. 


ROBERT WORK (above), Hammond, 
Indiana. Cornetist with Hammond High 
School Band, Hammond, Indiana. See- 
ond division winner, 1936 National Con- 
test. Won with a Conn Victor cornet. 


LESTER REMSEN (below), Ist 
chair cornet with Akron High 
School Band, Akron, N. Y. First 
division winner, 1936 National 
Contest. Won with a Conn Victor 


At the 1936 National High School Band Contest, held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Conn instruments again registered a sweep- 
ing victory. There were 133 winners of whom we have record 
who won with Conns. 


— In the cornet and trumpet solo events, 5 first division 


winners and 6 second division winners, played Conns. 9 
Conn Victor cornets are represented in this group. 

To help you develop championship performance there is 
no substitute for Conn dependability. See the new models at 
your Conn dealer's store or write us for free book. Please 
mention instrument. 


C. G. CONN, Lid., 912 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


CONN 


INSTRUMENTS 


HOWARD BURTON (at left), Ist 
chair, solo cornet, Abbott High 
School Band, Elgin, Illinois. First 
division winner, 1936 National 
Contest. Won with a Conn Victor 
cornet, 


FRANK BAIRD (at right), solo 
cornet, Joliet High School Band, 
Joliet, Illinois. First division win- 
ner, 1936 National Contest. Won 
with_a Conn Victor cornet. 


GEORGE NOVY (above), Ist chair. 
solo cornet, J. Sterling Morton High 
School Band, Cicero, Illinois. First 
division winner, 1936 National Contest. 
Won with a Conn Victor cornet. 


GEORGE OLSEN (above), cornetist 
with High School Band, Kensett, Iowa. 
Second division winner, 1936 National 
Contest. Won with a Conn Victor cornet. 


ROBERT ATKINSON (above), 
cornetist with Rockport High 
School Band, Rockport, Indi- 
ana. Second division winner, 
1936 National Contest. Won 
with a Conn Victor cornet. 


BLAKE FOSTER (above), trumpet 
with Bosse High School Band, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. Second division winner, 
1936 National Contest. Won with a 
Conn trumpet. 


ROBERT JORGENSEN (at 
left), first chair and solo cornet, 
Maine Township High School 
Band, Park Ridge, Illinois. 
Second division winner, 1936 
National Contest. Won with a 
Conn Victor cornet. 


PAUL CABLE (at left), first chair and 
solo trumpet, Millersburg High School 
Band, Millersburg, Pa. Second divi- 
sion winner, 1936 National Contest. 
Won with a Conn trumpet. 
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It proved to be a day of victory—the first of many victories. A 
few weeks later, the boys sang a unison arrangement of Handel’s 
Largo, with a breadth and smoothness of tone, a clarity of 
phrasing and an evident joy in the doing of it, that brought a 
lump into the throats of those who heard them. 

The climax, however, came on the day of Teacher’s last visit 
for the year. From the first exchange of greetings it was clear 
that something unusual was astir. Although it was the last of 
June, it seemed like Christmas. The boys were alert, expectant. 
Then arose their chosen spokesman, who proceeded to make his 
little speech—not entirely without signs of struggle! He ex- 





plained that they had prepared a surprise for Teacher, that they 
had heard the girls across the hall (light treble voices, no less!) 
singing “Lift Thine Eyes” by Mendelssohn. They “liked the piece” 
and entirely “on their own” had procured the music and learned 
it. Now, as their surprise offering, to show their “appreciation, 
loyalty and codperation” (one suspected the influence of the Eng- 
lish department) they would sing “Lift Thine Eyes”! 

To hear this composition sung by these callow bass-baritones 
was something to make brave hearts tremble. Yet, surely, it 
had never before been sung so sweetly as at this moment, by 


my 


the “Boys who did not sing”! 


The Bulletin Board 


Something to Think About 


OUNG TEACHERS—and old ones too, for that matter—will 
find food for thought in the following statement by a 
veteran in the field of music education, who was discussing 
the general qualifications required of applicants for music teach- 
ing positions. Said he, “When I am interviewing a candidate, 
I always ask early in the conversation ‘Do you belong to the 
Music Educators National Conference?’ If the candidate tells 
me that he is not a member of the Music Educators National 
Conference, and does not read the Music Epucators JourNAL, 
and if he is apparently unfamiliar with the Yearbook and the 
other publications of the M N. C., it usually develops that 
he is not the kind of person I want to engage. Almost in- 
variably I find that the satisfactory candidates for school music 
jobs are those who make the most of the opportunities afforded 
by the organization which represents their profession. Of course, 
there are exceptions—but they are so few that I am about con- 
vinced that membership in the Music Educators National Con- 
ference should be a requirement of every teacher-training school 
graduate, and of each person who seeks employment in the music 
departments of our schools and teacher-training institutions.” 
Another prominent music educator recently commented on the 
fact that practically all of the leading members of the profession 
are members of the National Conference. Said he, “One hardly 
knows whether these outstandingly successful music educators 
‘got that way’ because they took an active part in Conference 
affairs, or whether they took part in Conference affairs because 
they were the kind of people who would rise to the top under 
any circumstances. I am inclined to think that the latter is the 
case, but we must recognize a mixture of both elements. The 
Conference has become a truly powerful organization thraugh 
the pooled efforts of many individuals; the power must naturally 
be shared by all those who help to create it.” 


An Innovation in Teacher Training 


4 SEVENTEEN STUDENTS from the Crane Department of Music, 
State Normal School, Potsdam, New York, set sail August 11 
for Europe accompanied by Helen M. Hosmer, head of the de- 
partment. The group will remain abroad until the latter part 
of January, travelling and studying. Writes Miss Hosmer: “So 
far as I know, this is the first time an organized group from a 
normal school has gone abroad to study. The plans have mate- 
rialized after several years’ preparation and have the full sanction 
of the state department. The students will carry on their regular 
studies all the time, as well as specially arranged courses. As- 
sisting in instruction are Mildred Lewis of the University of 
Kentucky faculty, and Vincent Jones, formerly of New York 
University, but recently appointed Director of the Music Depart- 
ment at Temple University.” 

Both the Bayreuth and Salzburg festivals were included in 
the itinerary. A month at the University of Berlin, where the 
group will study German and have lectures in English on liter- 
ature and art; harmony study in Paris with Nadia Boulanger, 
and two months in England are provided for in the intensive 
schedule of study and visitation. 

The nucleus of the party is the experimental group which 
took part in the ‘ ‘Experimental Projects Section Meeting” at 
New York and which is described by the students themselves in 
the 1936 Music Educators Yearbook. 


Post-School Music 


4 “QUTSTANDING orchestras and bands have been developed in 
the public schools. After graduation, however, most of the 
students have had insufficient opportunity to continue with their 
activities in organized groups. The Calumet Symphony pe 
chestra is a step toward the fulfillment of this need. . . . Any 
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person who is not a student in the public schools is eligible for 
assignment in the orchestra. Adults are especially urged to 
participate.” 

The foregoing is quoted from the announcement of the inter- 
community symphony orchestra “sponsored without charge for 
all adults and recent high school graduates by the Calumet 
Center of Indiana University Extension Division in codperation 
with the city schools of Hammond, Whiting, East Chicago, Gary, 
Hobart and other communities of the Calumet region.” Robert 
J. White, general supervisor of music in the East Chicago schools, 
is in charge of the organization and conducts the orchestra. 
There is no enrollment fee required of musicians, the expense of 
the organization being met by Indiana University Extension 
Division in coéperation with the various communities. Rehearsals 
are held weekly during the school year in Roosevelt High School, 
East Chicago. 

Thus briefly is told the story of what would appear to be a 
very practical, codperative post-school musical enterprise. Jour- 
NAL readers would, no doubt, like to know more regarding other 
activities which have bearing on the so-called “carry-over prob- 
lem.” What is being done in your community ? 


NBC Music Appreciation Hour 


4 A CHANGE OF TIME has been announced for the Music Ap- 
preciation broadcasts conducted by Dr. Walter Damrosch, Be- 
ginning on Friday, October 9, this season’s programs will be 
given from 2:00 to 2:30 p.m., E.S.T. The change, it is stated, 
will be of advantage in many parts of the country where it has 
been impossible to receive the programs during school hours. 
Manuals and notebooks incidental to the proper study of the 
course are now ready for distribution. Any JouRNAL reader may 
obtain a complete list of materials available by writing to NBC 
Music Appreciation Hour, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

Two new series of music participation programs have been 
announced by NBC. Beginning on Wednesday, October 14, 2:00 
to 2:30 p.m., E.S.T., Joseph E. Maddy begins a series of band 
and orchestra lessons on the Red Network and on Saturday 
evenings from 6:35 to 7:00 over the Blue Network, Ernest 
LaPrade will present his All-American Orchestra. 

Music and American Youth broadcasts sponsored by the 
M.E.N.C. begin in October (Sundays, 10:30 A.M. EST. See 


Page 20). 
A Nation-Wide Orchestra 


4 JOURNAL READERS will watch with interest the development of 
the new project, referred to above, which has been introduced by 
the National Broadcasting Company. In brief, the plan is to 
provide a regular series of orchestral broadcasts in which pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians, with the aid of their home 
receiving sets, may take part. Programs will be announced in 
advance and all who wish to participate will be given opportunity 
to secure music for their respective instruments. Ernest LaPrade 
of the NBC Program Department, who is in general charge of 
the project and will direct the “All-American Orchestra,” states 
that music from the national orchestra contest list will be in- 
cluded in the weekly programs. 


M. T: N. A, Chicago, December 28-30 


4 PLANS announced by President Earl Moore for the Fifty-eighth 
Convention of the Music Teachers National Association, indicate 
a meeting of exceptional interest and importance to all music 
teachers. Vice-President Rudolph Ganz is chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee; the Palmer House will be headquarters. 
Meeting at the same time and place will be the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music, Howard Hanson, president, and 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, James T. Quarles, president. 
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Edited by MABELLE GLENN and BERNARD U. TAYLOR 
Issued for Medium High — Medium Low 
2 
Price, One Dollar Each 
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The volume contains eighteen of the most valuable songs of the early Italian era and provides 


suitable material for the ever increasing number of voice-classes. 


The editors, who are eminent authorities on group-singing, have added helpful suggestions on F 


procedure in learning the songs and the Italian pronunciation. 





DITSON CHRISTMAS 
CAROL BOOK 


WITH STORIES OF THE CAROLS 


FORTY CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 


EASY TO PLAY AND SING 


Arranged by Norwood Hinkle 
for Adults and Children 
& 


Edited by Norwood Hinkle 





Price, 50 cents 
a 
Sixty-two pages of traditional carols chosen 
for their beauty and singableness, presented 
with legendary stories of their origin, making 


the collection doubly attractive and useful. 








Price, 50 cents 
a. 


Forty truly beautiful traditional carols and 
hymns arranged simply, yet with all their 
warmth and cheer. The carols are carefully 
fingered for the players. Especially suitable 
for a “sing” at your Christmas piano recital, 
each pupil accompanying one or two carols. 

















Any of the above listed works may be had on appifior 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. Inc. 
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Carnival Overture 


By ROBERT W. GIBB 
Concert Edition for BAND No. 309 


Melodious and brilliant—vigorous climax 
—easy to play. Four staff conductor’s 
part in each set. Grade 2-B. (Also pub- 
lished for ORCHESTRA —see below.) 


Prices: Full Band $2.00; Extra parts, 
each 15 cents; Extra Score 50 
cents. 





Carnival Overture 


By ROBERT W. GIBB 
Concert Edition for ORCHESTRA 
No. 582 


Prices: Small Orchestra $1.50; Full Or- 
chestra $2.25; Extra String Parts, 
each 25 cents; Other Parts, each 
15 cents; Extra Piano Part 35 
cents. 


BARCAROLLE 


From P. S. GILMORE’S “TOUR OF THE NATIONS” 
By A. L. VAN HOESEN 


CONCERT EDITION FOR BAND NO. 308 


This interesting selection was originally part of a suite for 
band entitled “Tour of the Nations” played with outstand- 
ing success in this country and abroad by the great Gil- 
more. Descriptive of the trip over the ocean, other move- 
ments in the suite are based on melodies of the countries 
visited. A short score conductor’s part accompanies each 
set. Grade 3. 


Prices: Full Band $1.50; Symphonic Band $2.00; Extra 
Parts, each 15 cents; Extra Score 50 cents. 








Fourteen Familiar 
Christmas Carols 


Arranged for String Ensemble and Piano 
By ELIZABETH FYFFE 


For performance by varied groups of 
young players in public or private schools, 
Sunday schools, churches; with or without 
unison singing. The text for the carols 
appears over the music in each part as a 
guide for interpretation. 


Parts Published: Violin I, Violin II, Vio- 
lin III (Viola substitute), Viola, ’Cello 
and Piano (with melody cue staff). String 
parts except Violin Obbligato (lst Posi- 
tion). Special Obbligato Violin (3rd 
Position). 


Prices: Separate String Parts, each 20 
cents; Separate Piano Part 40 
cents; Strings and Piano, com- 
plete $1.50. 





Musing and Cotton Blossoms 
By JAMES R. GILLETTE 


SYMPHONIC BAND SERIES NO. 15 


Conductors looking for numbers with novel effects gener- 
ally, featuring the Woodwind, will welcome these two at- 
tractive, contrasting compositions. Grade 2-B. 


Prices: Small Band $2.00; Full Band $2.75; Symphonic 
Band $3.50; Full Score $2.00; Extra parts, each 
25 cents. 











Ten Light Overtures 


for Orchestra 
(Revised Edition) 
Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 


Graded from 1-A to 3-A the ten numbers are issued with 
Clarinet and Cornet parts entirely for B? instruments and 
three actual Saxophone parts—First E> Alto, Second E>? 
Alto and alternative parts for C Melody or B> Tenor. 


Prices: Piano Accompaniment, 75 cents 
Instrument Books, each 50 cents 





or examination from your dealer or the publisher 


309 Boylston Street. Boston. Mass. 
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WALL CALENDAR 
FOR BAND ROOM 


act THES 


wr 
© 
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Hane this calen- 


dar on the wall of your bandroom—mark 
rehearsal dates and all engagements in the 
spaces provided. This is a convenient way 
to keep all band members informed—the 
completed calendar makes an interesting 
diary of band activities. It’s free to band 
leaders and supervisors—send coupon or 
write for your calendar now. 


All your playing dates will be more suc- 
cessful when Elkhart instruments are used. 
Especially designed for use in school 
bands, the easy playing features and fine 
musical qualities of Elkhart instruments 
enable beginners to make faster progress. 
Their reasonable price puts Elkharts easily 
within the reach of individuals and groups. 


New Catalog just out. Send for your copy, 
free and without obligation. 


ELKHART 


VBAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 7 


‘ Elkhart Band Instrument Company, 
901A Jackson St., Elkhart, Ind. 


1 
1 
1 
Gentlemen: Without obligation send me ! 
your ( ) new wall calendar for bandrooms; : 


( ) new Elkhart catalog; ( ) information 


Position 


. 
' 

' 

! 

! 

] 

' 

! 

! Name 
' 

' 
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y treet 
! 
! 
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Eastern Conference 


Grorcs L. Linpsar, Philadelphia, Pa., President 
Lavra Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Vice-Pres. and Natl. Director 
F. CoLweLt ConxLin, Larchmont, N. Y., 2nd Vice-President 
EvizapetH V. Beacu, Syracuse, N. Y., Secretary 
CuLaRENcE WELLS, East Orange, N. J., Treasurer 
Directors 


| GLENN GILDERSLEEVE, Dover, Del. 


Ler M. Lockuart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RALPH WINSLOw, Albany, N. Y., 


JouHN W. Nerr. Indiana, Pa. 
Doris RayYNeR, East Hartford, Conn. 
Natl. 





Onward March! 


REETINGS and best wishes for a suc- 
G cessful season. Your executive 

board, state chairmen and commit- 
tees have not let the grass grow too long 
during the summer vacation. Now we 
are pointing to the Eastern Queen City 
of the Lakes—Buffalo—and all that the 
local committee is planning in the way of 
programs, demonstrations, discussions, 
and entertainment. We had a fine two- 
day preliminary conference on May 17 
and 18 with Laura Bryant, Elizabeth 
Beach, Francis Diers, Cliff Buttelman, 





William Breach and a host of members 
in attendance representing Buffalo and 
adjoining cities. John Daniels, Jr., rep- 
resentative of the Hotel Statler, was our 
gracious host at a dinner meeting which 
the local committee attended. William 
Breach is a dynamo of energy and an- 
nounced some events which are stupend- 
ous in scope. Buffalo will stage a festival 
which will include an elementary chorus 
of one thousand, a boys’ chorus consist- 
ing of elementary and high school pupils, 
and a combined chorus of high school 
students, the Teachers’ Chorus, the Sing- 
ers Club, and High School Alumni 
Chorus, accompanied by an All-Buffalo 
high school orchestra. 

The Buffalo Conference will be truly 
a “mecca of music.” Cities and institu- 
tions near and far have offered wonder- 
ful school and civic musical organiza- 
tions. We hope to get an outstanding 
high school chorus to come from Canada, 
There is the possibility of having another 
Inter-Collegiate Glee Club Contest on 
Tuesday, April 13th—which, by the way, 
has also been suggested as a preliminary 
visitation day in order that members may 
visit nearby schools and training insti- 
tutions. 

7 

Last May (before our Buffalo meet- 
ing) a questionnaire was sent to the 
Board members and chairmen, who were 
asked to state their views on program 
possibilities. The returns are interesting 
and, as expected, reveal high professional 
views on what a modern Conference pro- 
gram should be. The value of demon- 
strations was emphasized and programs 
of finished work by school groups and 





professionals requested. The topics con- 
| sidered most timely were General Ele- 


mentary Music; Coérdination and 
Integration ; Elementary Instrumental Ac- 
tivities; Music Appreciation; Music in 
Village, Consolidated and Rural Schools; 
Music Supervision; Vocal Music in Ju- 
nior High School; Vocal Music in Senior 
High School; Orchestra and String En- 
semble in Secondary Schools; Voice 
Training Classes; and Instrumental 
Classes. There were many other topics 
suggested which are very important and 
must receive consideration. Opportunity 
for observation of class work during the 
Conference was requested. We are plan- 
ning to show all of the newer phases of 
music education that can be presented in 
the brief time available in a three-day 
Conference. The training of teachers in 
service and the organization of normal 
training courses will receive emphasis as 
an integral part of our program. The 
late dates of our Conference, April 14-16, 
should stimulate attendance —and then 
there is the opportunity to visit Niagara 
Falls on Saturday, April 17. 


a 


Earty in the summer Russell Carter 
made a flying trip to Philadelphia and 
invited your president to speak at some of 
the zone meetings of the Music Depart- 
ment of the New York State Education 
Association. New York is finely organ- 
ized and has special institutes or conven- 
tions for all subject groups. These are 
important professional meetings that are 
attended by all public school teachers and 
supervisors. 

w 


Tue New England Music Festival As- 
sociation has been doing great things this 
year. The far-reaching scope of this 
association of music educators shows that 
New England has taken on new life and 
activity that rivals any development any- 
where in the country. John E. C. Merker, 
the energetic executive secretary, ari- 
nounces an increase of 650% in member- 
ship for the season just closed! And 
New England is coming to the Buffalo 
meeting in goodly numbers by all pre- 
dictions, 

_ 

WE DEEPLY REGRET the passing of one 
of our former presidents, Harry E. Whit- 
temore, Director of Music of W. Somer- 
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ville, Massachusetts, on May 22nd. His 
cheerful and helpful spirit and fine execu- 
tive ability will be greatly missed. Not 
only as president was his contribution im- 
portant, but he also served in many other 
capacities throughout the years of his 
active service, and his wisdom and prac- 
tical experience meant much to the suc- 
cess of our proceedings. A_ beautiful 
wreath was sent in behalf of the Confer- 
ence as a tribute of our affection and 
esteem. We, who serve the great cause 
of school music, have a real challenge in 
the example of our former president. 
A 

I kNow that you cherish your copy of 
the JouRNAL and keep a file of past is- 
sues for reference purposes. As a pro- 
gressive music educator you are the con- 
tact and key person whose responsibility 
and privilege it is to help your neighbor 





to be up-to-date and professional-minded 
in school music affairs. Lend your Jour- 
NAL to that non-member, or ask the 
Chicago office to send her or him a sam- 
ple copy. We are told that less than 
half of the children in America receive 
any instruction in music in public schools. 
Maybe you know of such a school situa- 
tion and could contact the teachers, prin- 
cipal, or superintendent by showing them 
a copy of the JourNnat or the Yearbook. 
There are thousands of persons teaching 
music in the public schools who should 
join the Conference and actively partici- 
pate in its affairs. “The strength of the 
wolf is in the pack; and the strength 
of the pack is in the wolf.” 

Again, with best wishes for the best 
year ever, and a real “Onward March.” 

Yours sincerely, 


Georce L. Linpsay, President 








FOR 
SCHOOL 
BANDS 




















JUST ISSUED! 


SPLENDID UP-TO-DATE AR- 
RANGEMENTS IN AMERI- 
CAN FORM OF WORLD- 
RENOWNED SUCCESSES BY 
PAUL LINCKE AND OTHERS 








Southwestern Conference 


Joun C. KgenpDgEL, Denver, Colo., President 
R. RITCHIE ROBERTSON, Springfield, Mo., 1st Vice-President 
James L. WALLER, Tulsa, Okla., 2nd Vice-President 





T. Frank Couurer, Joplin, Mo., Secretary 


CaTHARINE E. Strouss, Emporia, Kan., Treasurer 


Grorce Oscak Bowen, Tulsa, Okla., Director 
Grace V. WILSON, Wichita, Kan., Director 





Looking Toward Tulsa 


E HAVE every reason to believe 
\X/ that the 1937 meeting of the 
Southwestern Conference will 
offer a program that should intrigue every 
music educator. The fact that we are 
celebrating the hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of public school music this 
year should lead us on to make special 
efforts to promote the interest of music in 
our own community and plan to attend the 
conference, which will celebrate this aus- 
picious occasion in a worthy manner. 
Tentative plans for the meeting assure 
us that your sojourn in Tulsa will be worth 
whatever it will cost you in money and 
effort. While we are not in a position to 
give the entire program at this time, the 
fact that we have secured the services of 
two distinguished music educators should 
whet our appetites for the March meeting. 
Dr. Hollis Dann will conduct a vocal clinic 
in his inimitable manner, and William D. 
Revelli has graciously consented to con- 
duct an instrumental clinic. Other speak- 
ers of equal interest are being contacted, 
and George Oscar Bowen, our genial host, 
is preparing a wealth of music for us to 
hear. Musical directors from surrounding 
territory are manifesting a great interest 
in this year’s program. Everything points 
to a year of great achievement in the 
Southwestern Conference territory. 
If you have any suggestions to make 
for the program they will be given con- 
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scientious consideration by your president 
and the program committee. Please feel 
free to write me with any suggestions you 
may have, and I assure you they will be 
most welcome. 

Can we not make this a great centen- 
nial celebration of Lowell Mason’s earnest 
endeavors to make music education an 
integral part of the school curriculum? 
Truly we could pay no greater tribute to 
his memory than to affiliate one hundred 
per cent with the Southwestern Confer- 
ence as a testimonial to our consecration 
to the cause of school music and as a 
fitting tribute to the memory of this great 
educator. The officers and board of di- 
rectors are counting upon the united and 
enthusiastic support of every member of 
the Southwestern Conference. May I ask 
that you consider this as a personal in- 
vitation from your president to join with 
us in this great centennial year to make 
our Southwestern territory music-con- 
scious as it has never been before. 

As we enter this new year’s activities, 
may I also wish each one of you abundant 
success and trust that you have enjoyed 
a summer of either much needed rest or 
new inspiration gained from study. Let 
us hope to make this the greatest year 
in the musical lives of the girls and boys 
with whom we are privileged to work in 
this great Southwestern area. 

Joun C. Kennet, President 














MODERN ARRANGEMENTS 
By PAUL YODER 
FIREFLIES 


Lincke’s Famous Intermezzo... .1.00 


JOLLY PETER 
The Celebrated “‘Bummel Petrus’ 1.00 


AFTERGLOW 
Outstanding Melody........... -75 


UNREQUITED LOVE 
Lincke’s Famous Waltz........ 1.25 


| 














SPRING, BEAUTIFUL SPRING 


Paul Lincke’s Most Glorious Waltz 
in a New Arrangement by G. F. 
errr re ee 2.00 


FRASQUITA SERENADE 


Franz Lehar’s ‘My Little Nest of 
Heavenly Blue,” Arr. by Mayhew 
BME saswiadiaedincdebekeeees 1.00 

















= 


ALLA EN EL RANCHO 
GRANDE (My Ranch) 


Best Known Mexican Ranch Song, 
Arr. by Walter Kaye Bauer.... .75 


THE THREE TREES 


The Funniest and Most Effective 
Band Novelty Yet, Arr. by Anthony 
DE iv nt-cneewekaeeecnmied 1.00 





























Write for Our Complete at 
of Band, Orchestra and 
Choral Music 


EDWARD B. MARKS 


MUSIC CORPORATION 


R. C. A. BLDG., RADIO CITY 
NEW YORK | 
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| Northwest Conference 


Erust M. Henson, Seattle, Wash., President 
DonaLp Foutz, Boise, Idaho, 1st Vice President 
BgReENICB BaRNaRD, Moscow, Idaho, 2nd Vice-President 
ANDREW Loney, Jz., LaGrande, Ore., Secretary 
Water C. Weixs, Seattle, Wash., Treasurer 
R. F. Goranson, Pocatello, Idaho, Auditor 
Hevten M. Hatt, Seattle, Wash., Director 
Marcugrits V. Hoop, Helena, Mont., Director 
Frances Dickey, Seattle, Wash., Natl. Director 
CuarLes R. Corts, Billings, Mont., Natl. Director 


RUBANK 
ELEMENTARY 
METHODS 


Individual and Class 


Instruction 


| 





The Most Widely Used 
Elementary Method. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
Clarinet 

Cornet Robinson 
Flute and Piccolo Petersen 
French Horn........... Skornicka 
Trombone (Baritone) 

E> or BB Bass 

Oboe 
Saxophone .... 
Bassoon ..............Skornicka 
Drums 

Violin—Book I 

Violin—Book II 


String Bass 


Price 75c 





Each — Violin 60c 





Send for Free Copy 
“AN OUTLINE OF 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC” 
By 
Claude B. Smith, M. Mus. 








RUBANK, Ine. ||| 


P. O. Sta. D. Chicago, Iil. 


MAKE YOUR 
Chicaga VISIT A 


(Qe Ps 


Stay where successful 
men and women stay-on 
Michigan Avenue at the 
Auditorium Hotel where 
the gallant hospitality 
of the past meets the 
modernity of today. Enjoy 
the fine food, —the large 
spacious rooms and the 
convenience 
of its "edge 
of the Loop 
location. 


WITH PRIVATE 
BATH 


ri 


WITHOUT PRIVATE 
BATH 


$50 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
AT CONGRESS 
STREET 


GEO. H. MINK 


Manager 
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The Fall Forecast 


ELLOW MUSIC EDUCATORS in the 
F Northwest Conference: As you 

make your plans and start the 
year’s work, will you not decide to de- 
vote a portion of your time to furthering 
music in the entire Northwest as well as 
in your own community? “Music for 
Every Child and Every Child for Music” 
can be achieved only if our vision is 
broader than just the “four walls,” so to 
speak, of our own music room. In the 
fall most of the states have educational 
meetings, either as state units or in sec- 
tions. At each of these there is a pro- 
gram for the department of music which 
all should plan to attend and lend any 
assistance possible in making the meet- 
ing a success. At such times a wonder- 
ful opportunity is given us to tell other 
music educators about the Ncrthwest 
Conference and of plans for the conven- 
tion next spring. At the present time it 
is not possible to give details, but there 
are certain definite points that will be of 
interest. 


Portland, Oregon, March 28-31 


As was announced in the May issue 
of the Journal, the meeting is to be 
held in Portland. We will open on 
Easter Sunday, March 28, and continue 
through Wednesday evening, March 31. 
As Portland is a musical city it will be 
possible to hear fine music in the 
churches on Sunday morning, and we 
expect to have a very interesting feature 
for Sunday evening. The convention 
will be opened formally Monday morn- 
ing and, as was stated before, the ses- 
sions will continue for three days with 
special features each evening. 


Suggestions Wanted 


Because of the great distances it was 
not possible to bring the entire executive 
board together, but two meetings were 
held this summer of a part of the group 
who happened to be in Seattle, and many 
plans were discussed. In the October 
JouRNAL we hope to be able to announce 
the names of several of the speakers. 
While the program is in its present state 
it is very possible to add certain features 
or to omit some already planned. Will 
you not make suggestions of topics you 
wish discussed, speakers you are inter- 


ested in hearing and special features you 
feel should be included? It is the desire 
of the Executive Board to present a pro- 
gram that will interest all music edu- 
cators in the Northwest, will be a real 
inspiration and one that will help make 
music in the public schools in this part 
of the country a moving force in bring- 
ing about a more musical Northwest. 
This is your Conference. Make it so by 
helping to plan the program. 


Band, Chorus and Orchestra 


Again this year we hope to have three 
Northwest student organizations as a part 
of the program. The boys and girls who 
were privileged to be a part of the three 
groups that met in Boise in 1935 will no 
doubt be eager to come to Portland, if 
they are still in school. The enthusiasm 
and the inspiration they must have 
brought back to your groups will no 
doubt mean that many of your students 
will wish to make application this time. 
Will you not tell them early this fall 
that there will be this great opportunity 
for them? Three nationally known di- 
rectors will be secured whose names we 
hope to announce in the next issue of 
the JournAL. At that time the organiz- 
ing chairmen will also be named and de- 
tails given regarding blanks and regis- 
tration fees. 


Portland Plans for the Convention 


If you attended the N.E.A. in Portland 
this summer, you know what fine things 
are in store for us. Of necessity most 
of the planning for our Conference had 
to wait until that tremendous task was 
a thing of the past. The early part of 
October your president will meet with 
Superintendent Charles A. Rice, mem- 
bers of the music faculty of the Port- 
land schools, Chamber of Commerce 
representatives, members of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Northwest Conference, 
and a representative of the headquarters 
office. Plans for the March convention 
will be completed at this meeting. 

While on a trip to the west coast early 
in the summer, Joseph A. Fischer, Pres- 
ident of the Exhibitors Association, as- 
sured us that we could count on a large 
number of exhibitors. To be able to 
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Newest Barnhouse Publications 


“SWEET SIXTEEN” MARCH FOLIO 
= mees| By J. J. RICHARDS 


In all our fifty years we have never had the 
privilege of offering finer easy grade material than 
the sixteen marches contained in this book. 

























Arranging for young bands is a difficult task. Much 
painstaking work must be done—knowledge of the 
subject and years of experience are the chief requisites 
—and therein lies the secret of what we say will be 
the most popular easy march book ever published. 








You all know the sturdy-spirited-“marchy” marches 
Johnny Richards writes and he has made every effort 
to arrange these in a manner considerate of the needs 
of young bands, yet they are equally effective for 
your older marching bands. 








C.L BARNHOUSE 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Os MAL OO BA. Lowa 
v SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. 222 SHOWING ALL SAMPLES. YOU 


PUBLISHED IHnSTRUMERTS GET SIXTEEN SWEET MARCHES OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 


Outstanding New Material for Band 

















Overtere “TRAP RIG 6 oc ccccccccsces G. E. Holmes “TRIUMPH OF ALEXANDER,” Overture J. J. Richards 
Full Band $4.50 Sym. Band $5.50 Suggested Class A State Required Number for 1937 
(See 1937 Contest list) Full “— $4.00 oo mae $5.00 
SUSANNA, Novelty March...........--+- Richards .75 (See 1937 Contest list) 
2. te oe UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS March........ Richards .75 






Contains Oh Susanna and Three Blind Mice. 






































a eee Arr. Richards 1.00 
INTREPID LEADER March............. J. H. Bell .75 (Contains six famous marches) 
CATHEDRAL ECHOES.............- F. L. Buchtel .75 pe eh Gs eee J. S. Taylor .75 
9 
SELECTED ENSEMBLES AMSDEN’S PRACTICE DUETS 
BRASS SEXTET 
THIS ———=- —_—~—— 
Arranged by G. E. Holmes FAMOUS 
Instrumentation; Two Trumpets, Horn in F, Trombone, WORK 
Baritone and Bass. Baritone in both clefs. is NOW 
Retin, TE, Zein s cc cccccvcvesiens Clay Smith 1.00 PUBLISHED 
SS PT ere eT TTT G. E. Holmes 1.00 
Memories of Stephen Foster, 3..........--++ Holmes 1.00 IN THE 
A Night in June, Serenade, 2............. K. L. King 1.00 BASS CLEF. 
Wayfarer, The, Reverie, 2.......... Holmes & Smith 1.00 
Allegro from Sixth Symphony, 5.......... Beethoven 1.50 BRASS 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie, 3. . Butterfield. 1.00 
2. Ss CU eee C. L. Barnhouse 1.25 TEACHERS 
On the Mountain Top, 5............ C. L. Barnhouse 1.25 WILL 
WELCOME 
WOODWIND QUINTET THIS NEWS. 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon. 
P in Grade 4 Net Prices: 
Menuetto, from Haydn Symphony No. 2.......... 
PEPE Ore > Trans. by G. E. Holmes 1.00 Part 1 $1.00 
Haydn Symphony No. 11, Second Movement....... Complete $2.50 , 
PET ree Toren eer eee Trans. by Holmes 1.00 Either Clef. : Se 
COMPLETE LIST ON REQUEST ie 














C.L. BARNHOUS E 
1805 mc si musissners [4h 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 
Honest - Dependable - Service and Satisfaction - For Fifty Years 
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SUPERVISORS—TEACHERS 
ONLY 


The 


MasterKey 


Piteh Instruments 


VIEW 


ToP PAT. MAY 19. 1925 


Other Pat. Pending 


Are backed by a Guarantee to be | 


Accurate in Pitch, Clear in Tone | 


Quality, Dependable and neat in 
Construction. And very important 


to you the instruments are 


Clean and Sanitary 


All reeds are sounded by the Single 
Blow System, one does not inhale 
Dust and Dirt. In the manufacture 
only the best materials are used. 
These and other features warrant 
the “Master Key” pitch instru- 
ments to be the finest pitch pipes 


produced. 


For Voeal Use 


Chromatic—Full scale 13 keys. 


Diatonic—Natural scale 8 keys. 
* 


Ask your dealer for the Master 
If he can- 


Key pitch instruments. 
not supply you write us. 


Manufactured by 


WM. KRATT CO. 


26 Redmond St., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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examine all the new material is a great 
help to music teachers and at no other 
time is such an opportunity offered. 


Memberships 


If you are a regular reader of the 
JouRNAL you are quite likely to be a 
member of the Conference and it will not 
be necessary to urge you to continue 
that membership. We are, however, urg- 
ing you to try to secure at least one new 


member. It is impossible for the mem- 
bership chairmen to talk personally to 
each prospective member and the personal 
word many times is quite necessary. Ii 
teachers will send in their $3.00 now to 
our national office at Chicago, it wiil in- 
sure their membership until January 1, 
1938, and will bring them the JourNnar 
from the present time until the above 
date. We urge your cooperation in this 


matter. ErHet M. Henson, President 





Southern Conference 


Grace Van Dyke Mors, Greensboro, N. C., President 
E. May Saunpers, Murfreesboro, Tenn., ist Vice-President 
Prices Dorie, Murray, Ky., 2nd Vice-President 
Georgia B. Wacner, Montgomery, Ala., Secretary 
Cc. V. Burretman, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer 
Mary M. Conway, New Orleans, La., Director 
Lewis L. Stooxgy, Mobile, Ala., Director 
J. Henry Francis, Charleston, W. Va., Director 





For a Singing South! 


EAR Music Educators of the South- 
D ern Conference: Happy New Year 

to you all! And a successful and 
prosperous year, too. I mean the new 
school year, of course, on which we are 
each of us now embarked. A successful 
year will be a year full of rich experi- 
ences for each of us as well as for our 
students ; of a wider outlook on the entire 
field of music education, coupled with a 
fresh viewpoint directed toward our own 
problems; of desire to broaden our de- 
velopment and our work through experfi- 
mentation in phases of music education 
which we have not undertaken before. In 
short, I mean a bigger and better year 
than we have ever had before. 


1937 Meeting at Columbia 


Are you looking forward to the South- 
ern Conference as one of your richest 
experiences? You may count on that. 
Your Executive Board is working on the 
program; it is all tentative now—in the 
growing stage—and needing help from 
all of you. Please write and tell me what 
you would like to hear on the program. 
Don’t be 
grand idea that no one else has thought 
of. Of course, it may not be possible to 
use all the suggestions that come in, but 
I promise you that every one will be 
carefully considered and used if it is pos- 


modest—perhaps you have a 


sible to do so. 


Most of all, write me about organiza- 
tions that can and will help to make our 
Conference a feast of good music. There 
will be no All-Southern groups, but we 
need several bands, several orchestras, sev- 
eral glee clubs and choruses, several ensem- 
bles of various sorts—strings, wood-wind, 
brass-wind, and vocal. We must have 
every state in the Conference represented 


on our program. This is your Confer- 
ence and your program—what can you 
contribute ? 


Hollis Dann to Conduct Clinics 


A considerable amount of the Confer- 
ence time will be devoted to vocal and 
instrumental clinics directed by outstand- 
ing leaders. We shall be very fortunate 
in having Dr. Hollis Dann to direct the 
vocal clinics, but the leaders of the instru- 
mental clinics cannot be announced at 
this time. 

Here is something extra special! Plans 
are under way for very practical and in- 
spiring clinics for piano teachers. Pass 
this word on to all the piano teachers 
you know. They are music educators 
whether they teach in a public school or 
not, and we want them working shoulder 
to shoulder with us for more and better 
music for the boys and girls of the South. 

Let’s be good neighbors. If you know 
of any newcomers in the field of music 
education in your state do two things: 
First welcome them to the Southern Con- 
ference for Music Education, and sec- 
ond, send their names and addresses to 
your state chairman or to me and we will 
see that they get a copy of this JouRNAL. 

In the next issue of the Journat I 
hope to announce any necessary changes 
in state chairmen and the study groups. 
Most of the study groups made good prog- 
ress in their assigned tasks last year. 
This year they will carry on that work 
to a successful conclusion and each group 
will make a valuable contribution to our 
Conference program. 


March 4, 5, 6, 1937 


You may be surprised to learn that 
these days are Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday. We have never before used these 
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Novelleta 
Chevaliers of Ekebu.............. Zandonai 
Carnavale (fr. Scene Veneziane) . Mancinelli 
Hymn to the Sun (from Iris).... Mascagni 


Important Symphonic Band Compositions 
That Should Be In the Library of Every Bandmaster 


Full Score Parts 


ee eT eT Martucci 2.25 
7.50 
3.00 
4.50 


Tosca (Act 1) (Puccini) 


Arrangement 


Caravaglios 4.50 


Madame Butterfly Fantasy—Puccini- 


Becker—Score and Parts 


3.00 
12.00 
6.00 
6.00 


7.50 
6.00 


Full Score Parts 


Symphony in E Flat Minor 


(First 


Movement) 3.00 


Symphony in E Flat Minor 


(Second Movement) 
Fountains of Rome 
Pines of Rome 
Romeo and Juliet (First Part).. 
Romeo and Juliet (Second Part) .Zandonai 


1.20 
6.00 
7.50 
6.00 
6.00 


. Zandonai 


6.00 





VY1023 


NY1041 


Vv Y1044 
VY1025 
NY1013 


NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 


993 
994 
995 
996 


” 997 


998 


964 
974 


968 
973 


’ 986 


NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 


NY 
NY 


NY 


932 


981 
978 
954 
975 
910 
965 
966 


967 
953 


706 


116016 


116476 


NEWEST CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


FEMALE VOICES (S. S. A.) 
O Mio Babbino Caro (Gianni Schicchi) 
(Puccini) Arr. by George H. Pickering.... 
Art Thou Sleeping My Maiden (Jensen) 
Arr. by George H. Pickering 
Sylvelin (Sinding) Arr. by Ruggero Vené... 
The Rats by Ruggero Vené 
De Blin’ Man Stood on de Road (5 pt.) 
(Negro Spiritual) by H. T. Burleigh 
Gipsy _ Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero 


Gipsy "Songs (Brahms) 


Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Ruggero 
NN ES ei ditied arb nce a beads er 
Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Ruggero 


Gipsy Songs (Brahms) 
Vené No. 7 

Gipsy Songs (Brahms) 
Vené No. § 

Mary -at Bethlehem by Gena Branscombe... 

Widmung (Franz) Translated and Arr. by 
George H. Pickering 

Swans by A. Walter Kramer 

Hills by Frank La Forge 

Sailors by Frank La Forge 

Invocation to Orpheus (Peri) Arr. by W. A. 
Goldsworthy 

Sea Dreams (Lullaby) by Yvan Servais 

My Rose by R. H. Terry 

Autumn (Terry) Arr. by H. P. Cross 

Springtime (O Primavera) Arr. by George 
H. Pickering 

The Hawthorne Tree (A Cappella) by Paul 
Vellucci 

Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century) by 
Ruggero Vené 

Sister Awake! (Madrigal 1604) by Ruggero 
Vené 

Tears (Song—1603) by Ruggero Vené 

The Little Shepherd’s Song (Watts) 
by George H. Pickering 

Just You (S.S.A.A.) by H. T. Burleigh 

I Know of Two Bright Eyes (S.S.A.A.) 
(Clutsam) Arr. by Victor Harris......... 

Little Mother of Mine (Burleigh) Arr. by N 
Clifford Page 


Arr. 


.20 


NY1051 
NY1019 
NY 943 
NY 957 


NY 
NY 


NY 


961 
955 


962 
NY 983 
NY 
NY 


982 


NY 
NY 


NY 
NY 


NY 
NY 


NY 


NY1004 
NY1030 
NY1031 
NY1042 
NY 987 
NY 952 
956 


972 
909 


980 


922 
977 


NY 


NY 
NY 


NY 


NY 
NY 


MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 


Far Down the Mother Volga Arr. by Har- 
vey Enders 

Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia) by Mark An- 
drews 

By the Pool at the Third Rosses (Burleigh) 
Arr. by J. Haupt 

Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away 
(A Cappella) by H. T. Burleigh 

Wade in de Water by Harvey Enders 

Come and Trip It (Handel) Arr. by Ken- 
neth Yost 

The Harvest (Rachmaninoff) Arr. by Wil- 
liam Ryder 

Matinée de Printemps (Spring Morning) by 
Yvan Servais 

The Merry Musketeers (Humoresque Pa- 
rade) by Yvan Servais 

Fool That I Am (A Cappella) by Carlette C. 
Thomas 

A Sea Dirge (A Cappella) by Ruggero Vené 

Love’s Despair (A Cappella) by Ruggero 
Vené 

Bacchanalian (A Cappella) by Ruggero Vené 

White and Red (A Cappella) by Ruggero 
Vené 

Sylvia (A Cappella) by Ruggero Vené 

~~ hn More (A Cappella) by Ruggero 


Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century) (A 
Cappella) by Ruggero Vené 


MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 


Go Down Moses (Negro Spiritual) Arr. by 
George Kemmer 

Mid-Winter Carol by A. H. Johnson 

Cradle Song by A. H. Johnson 

Art Thou Sleeping My Maiden (Jensen) Arr. 
by George H. Pickering 

O Lord Have Mercy On Me (Negro Spir- 
itual) (A Cappella) by H. T. Burleigh.. 

— Banjo (Creole Song) (A Cappella) 
by H. T. Burleigh 

Come a Trip It (Handel) Arr. by Kenneth 


Arr. 


Hills by Frank La Forge 
= — Eyes (Logan) Arr. 
Browe 
Balulalow oe Song XIV Century) (A 
Cappella) by Ruggero Vené 
I Got Me Flowers by Carlette C. Thomas.. 
Tryste Noél by Wintter Watts 


by Ackley 


DEZSO D’ANTALFFY 


Divertimenti 


Based on Motives of the 
Hungarian and Transvylvanian Folklore 
For Solo Voices and Mixed Choir 


NY1035 Transvylvanian Dirges 
NY1036 Bagpipe Songs 


15 


N Y1037 
NY1038 


Lamentation 
Matchmaking Songs 





12 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
Ask for Catalogues. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 


in all combinations. 


rie 
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Library of 
MODERN 
AMERICAN 
MUSIC 
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ARRANGED BY 


ERIK W.G.LEIDZEN 
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On THE TRAIL 


4+ FEADE GAOFE 


MANHATTAN SERENADE 


4 LOUIS ALTER 


4 PETER De ROSE | 
| 
FULL BAND (including conductor part) . . . $5.00 | 
SYMPHONIC BAND (including conductor pert) 7.50 
CONDUCTOR SCORE (condensed) 
EXTRA PARTS, each 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE e@ NEW YORK 








VIOLIN INSTRUCTION SIMPLIFIED 


Leading instructors are finding the Ostrov- 
sky System solves many problems, elimi- 
nates intonation difficulties, shortens time 
and emphasizes success with beginners. 
Class instruction made thoroughly practical. 
You are invited to write for full particulars 
and special proposition for instructors. 


THE OSTROVSKY INSTITUTE 
16 Court Street Binghamton, 


John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 


Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 








We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 
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days of the week for a meeting of the 
Southern Conference, but there seem to 
be several considerations that make them 
desirable days for a meeting. Think it 
over—lI believe you will like the idea. 
When full details of the local arrange- 
ments in Columbia are announced you 
will be surprised and delighted at the 


small expense you will have while at- 
tending the Conference. So begin saving 
your pennies and planning to have a 
grand and glorious time at the 1937 
Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion. 
Yours for a Singing South, 
Grace VAN Dyke More, President 





California-Western Conference 


Mary BE. Irngvanp, Sacramento, Calif., President 
S. Earte BLakesies, Ontario, Calif., ist Vice-President 
ALFRED H. Smits, San Diego, Calif., 2nd Vice-President 
Sytvia Garrison, Oakland, Calif., Sec’y-Treas. 
Amy Grav MILLER, Pasadena, Calif., Director 
CHarLes M. Dennis, San Francisco, Calif., Director 





Beginning A Busy Year 


uR CONFERENCE program offers a 

busy schedule for 1936 - 1937 — 

largely concerned with the meeting 
of the C. W. S. M. C. in March and the 
local activities of the several divisions. All 
music teachers find the exchange of ideas 
and good fellowship of the district meet- 
ings profitable and pleasant, as many Jour- 
NAL readers know from experience. If 
you are not now active in your district 
Conference, get in touch with the nearest 
organized group. If there is no district 
near enough, one might be formed. It is 
our hope that each C. T. A, district in 
California shall be paralleled by an or- 
ganized music group. 

The California-Western School Music 
Conference will meet in San Francisco 
March 21-24. The official hotel and gen- 
eral plans will be determined in October. 
It is not too soon, however, for all music 
educators to think seriously about the 
meeting, and to send in to the president 
constructive and practical suggestions and 
to plan definitely to be there. 

We have already engaged Miss Lilla 
Belle Pitts of Elizabeth, New Jersey, as 
one of our prominent leaders. Those of 
us who have had the privilege of seeing 
Miss Pitts teach in her own junior high 
school know that she is a rare teacher as 
well as a charming woman. Those who 
have read her writings know that she 
has a timely message regarding music 
in the integrated program. Her work 
with us will be of practical help to all 
who are engaged in the elementary and 
junior high fields, or who are interested 
in preparing teachers for such work. If 
our present plan for the instrumental 
teachers materializes every instrumental 
teacher in our conference area will be 
there. No one can afford to miss it. 
Since the leader we have in mind has not 
yet given a definite answer we will men- 
tion no name. Watch for the next issue 
of our JOURNAL. 

From these two suggestions you will 
probably guess that the keynote of our 


March meeting will be improvement of 
teaching. Before long you will find this 
applies to all levels and that clinics and 
demonstrations will make theories prac- 
tical. 

Do I hear anyone saying that some of 
us do not need to improve our teaching; 
that we are pretty good right now; and 
that we know it? Of course you are 
good and of course you ought to know 
you are! That is why your executive 
board is planning this kind of a pro- 
gram. All good teachers want to improve 
and to continue to be good! Good teach- 
ers never stop learning and never con- 
sider methods and materials good enough 
for 1935 necessarily good enough for 1937. 
That is why we have to get together at 
least biennially and share with one an- 
other the best of today. That is why 
the strongest teachers will be first to plan 
to be present in San Francisco in March. 


To District Presidents 


Please keep the president of the C. W. 
S. M. C. informed regarding fall plans. 
You have been doing remarkably effec- 
tive work. Our splendid membership last 
year was largely due to the activities of 
your groups. Please make every effort 
to get acquainted with the music teachers 
in your district. They all need us and 
we need them. When plans for our 
March meeting are well under way, I 
shall be glad to attend a meeting in each 
district if you think the presence of the 
president will help in any way. 


Code of Ethics 


At the request of State Superintendent 
Vierling Kersey, a special committee has 
been at work for some time on a code 
of ethics for music teachers of California. 
The final report of the committee will 
be published in an early issue of the 
JournaL. At our March meeting you 
will be asked to consider adoption of 
such a code. 

Mary EL izAsetH IRELAND, President 
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The Original 
Edition 
of the 













To encourage the use of original 

editions by school orchestras, the publish- 

ers have brought these prices within reasonable 

means of all. Now it is possible for you to acquire at 

a minimum price the immortal masterpieces by Beethoven 
in the superb 

BREITKOPF & HARTEL EDITION. 














DRASTIC PRICE REDUCTIONS 









lst Symphony 2nd Symphony 3rd Symphony 
Prices Old New Prices Old New Prices Old New 
BOON caciccccas $ 3.00 $ 2.00 ee $ 3.75 $ 2.50 ee $ 6.00 $ 4.00 
Set of Parts..... 10.80 5.50 Set of Parts..... 10.80 5.50 Set of Parts..... 11.70 6.00 
Extras, each..... .60 .30 Extras, each.....  .60 -30 Extras, each..... .60 .30 












4th Symphony 5th Symphony 6th Symphony 
Old Prices New Prices Old 





Prices 
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Set of Parts..... ‘ Set of Parts..... ; J Set of Parts..... 
Extras, each..... Extras, each..... .60 -30 Extras, each..... .60 .30 

















7th Symphony 8th Symphony 9th Symphony 
Prices Old New Prices Old New Prices Old New 


MOND 4 cscsces< $5.25 $ 3.50 ee $ 3.75 $ 2.50 Ere $15.00 $10.00 
Set of Parts..... 10.80 5.50 Set of Parts..... 10.80 5.50 Set of Parts..... 33.60 17.00 
Extras, each..... .60 .30 Extras, each..... .60 -30 Extras, each..... 1.20 .60 


OTHER IMPORTANT PRICE REDUCTIONS 

























Wagner, Meistersinger Overture. .............ccccccccccees Set of parts now $ 5.00; Extras, each, now .20 
I i iced eule ORE ANEN Seba Set of parts now 7.50; Extras, each, now .60 
Tehetnovelzey, Gyrmmphnotiy Me. Voc. oo ccc ccccsccccccccccccss Set of parts now 10.00; Extras, each, now .60 
Tehatovelky, Gramphomy Mo. VI... 1... cccccccccccccsscces Set of parts now 10.00; Extras, each, now. 
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25 West 45th Street 33 Headquarters for Foreign Music 23 New York 
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North Central Conference 
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A “Working” Conference 


Y THE TIME this issue of the JouRNAL 
is in your hands we shall have 


Conference. In fact this group, headed 
by President William A. Abbott, will be 





HISTORY AND USES OF 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Here in convenient form. is the whole story 
of the origin and development of band instru- 
ments Just the material you need for 
classroom instruction and inspiration, pre- 
sented in concise, interesting style Sent 
free, and without obligation to supervisors, 
band leaders, teachers Mail coupon for 


copy 
I 


Buescher leadership in the development of 
modern band instruments is brilliantly re- 
flected in the new model Buescher True-Tone 
instruments. Exclusive features and advance- 
ments give easier and greater command of 
the rich tonal resources in every Buescher 
True-Tone instrument. In the school band 
and orchestra Buescher True-Tones give as- 
surance of faster progress, finer musical 
achievement. 


New Buescher 
True-Tone Catalog 


Just off the press this handsome new book 
illustrates and describes the complete Buescher 
True-Tone line—explains the exclusive fea 
tures developed in the True-Tone laboratories 
Every band leader should have this latest 
catalog for ready reference. Send coupon or 


rite now No obligation 
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started our year’s work in earnest 
and to every North Central member go 
my sincere wishes for a banner year. 

It is naturally the aim of every Presi- 
dent to try to sense the wishes of his or 
her constituency and this is particularly 
true as far as convention programs are 
concerned. We want to give you the 
kind of a program at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul which will be most practical 
and inspiring from your viewpoint. Dur- 
ing the summer months it has been the 
good fortune of your President to con- 
tact many North Central Conference 
members and to gather many bits of 
helpful information which will be used 
in planning the 1937 program in the Twin 
Cities. 

The consensus of opinion throughout 
the field—and this includes not only our 
own North Central Conference but the 
other Conferences as well—is that our 
programs must continue to lay more and 
more stress on the practical phases of 
our work. True enough, inspiration is 
needed and will continue to be needed 
and to satisfy this phase we must have 
speakers who will treat our problems in 
a broad way—and forums both for gen- 
eral and specific discussions. But to be 
sure that the theory and philosophy which 
we advocate are being applied and prop- 
erly so, we must give ample time and 
consideration to the “working” phases of 
our conventions. Because of the great 
distance involved it has not always been 
convenient for many of our North Cen- 
tral members to go to our National or 
even to our recent North Central Con- 
ventions. For our 1937 meeting we are 
fortunate in that we are meeting in a 
part of our Conference which has un- 
dertaken rather extensive school music 
activities—and from a practical viewpoint. 
At the same time many of these school 
music people have not attended our Con- 
ferences recently. 


Minnesota Bundmasters 
Association 


The Minnesota Bandmasters Associa- 
tion and the Conference officers have de- 
cided that we would join forces this 
coming spring, the plan to include the 
Minnesota bandmasters holding their an- 
nual clinic during the North Central 


invited to take the responsibility for the 
instrumental activities during Conference 
week in the Twin Cities—this feature to 
include an orchestra clinic as well as a 
band clinic inasmuch as most of the 
North Central instrumental people are 
interested both in band and orchestra 
work. The success of the clinics, both 
band and orchestra, which have been 
sponsored during recent years by this 
group assures us that this responsibility 
is in capable hands and that instrumental 
delegates will be able to take away with 
them practical benefits from our North 
Central Meeting. 


The Choral Side of our Conference 


It is indeed with considerable pride 
the announcement is made that we are to 
have Dr. Hollis Dann with us during 
our five-day meeting. Dr. Dann’s ver- 
satility in choral work is widely known. 
As yet no details have been worked out 
as to the nature of the choral features 
but we know that when plans are com- 
pleted with Dr. Dann, we shall have a 
worth while Conference for our vocal 
people. 


As Plans Progress 


From time to time during the fall, 
meetings will be held in the Twin Cities 
with Mr. Giddings and Miss Heck and 
representatives of school and community 
music in Minneapolis and St. Paul to 
complete these tentative arrangements, 
and as plans progress, members will be 
kept advised through the Journat col- 
umns. We are hoping to have a meeting 
in Minneapolis the first part of October 
and undoubtedly additional news can be 
released for the October issue of the 
JouRNAL. 

Since this is being made a “working” 
Conference for participation of every 
North Central member, your president 
urgently requests you to write; let us 
know about groups you would like to 
bring or have someone else bring, the 
speakers you would like to hear, and the 
specialists you would like to have con- 
tribute to the clinics. 


Cordially, 
Carot M. Pitts, President 
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THE SWING BAND BOOK 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


PAUL YODER 


Pp A | 

e ~ itl Now for the first time your band can play with real modern rhythm. Here is a new book 
YODER | WH chuck full of new ideas. Fox Trots that really have that modern rhythm. Popular classics 

1} } J , like ST. LOUIS BLUES, — OF THESE DAYS, in brand new arrangements that 
are the last word in yO m. Medleys, Novelties, every number a feature worthy 
of any program. The SWIN BAND BOOK will put your band out in front as an up to 
the minute organization. 
NEW IDEAS IN MODERN BAND ARRANGEMENTS 

No longer must your Fox Trots sound like marches. With this book your band will sound 
as modern and up to date as tomorrow's radio program. Never before such a collection 
of sure fire hits in one book. If you are looking for modern ideas in band music; if you are 
tired of the same old programs then by all means add the SWING BAND BOOK to your 
repertoire. It represents the new and coming trend in modern band arrangements and will 
prove its worth many, many times. Order it today! 


CONTENTS 
. VARSITY SWING HAIL, ALMA MATER 9. LISTEN TO THE RHYTHM BAND 13. MIGHTY MEN 
LIZA GOES TO TOWN pg MEDLEY 10. KING PORTER 14. HILL ey MEDLEY 
AMATEUR ALEC . MY HEART AT THY SWEET VOICE 11. COWBOY MEDLEY 15. BLOW THE BUGLE 
RHYTHM MEDLEY SPANISH MEDLEY 12. CARNIVAL CAPERS 16. THE CHEERLEADER 

















Bandmasters 


Root BANDMASTERS FOLIO of 
peng COLLEGE MARCHES 


af ¥ 
Greater Univeraities AMERICA’S BIGGEST SELLING BAND FOLIO 


This folio is selling sensationally. Leaders from all over the country are voicing their approval of this sterlin, 
edition. It brings to the bands of this country the brilliant marches of our large institutions of learning on 
is generally recognized as the greatest folio of its kind ever published. 


SOLO CORNET BOOK 
The solo cornet books contain the photograph of the bands of all universities listed below. 


CONTENTS 
NAVY, BLUE AND GOLD.. ....U. 8. Naval Academy THE VICTORS University of Michigan 
ON BRAVE OLD ARMY TEAM....... ...U.8. Military Academy INDIANA OUR INDIANA........................Indiana State University 
ACROSS THE FIELD . Ohio State University Wav E THE FLAG Cena atinaes University of Chicago 
nin WA : Towa State University i if £4 eRe .. University of Minnesota 
..... University of Illinois RAMBLIN’ WRECK...... sain aaaean Gongs School of Technology 
" .- University of Southern California BOW DOWN TO WASH.............. ‘ University of Washington 
HAIL URDUE saialelaekbiaaiebesni ime ... Purdue University VICTORY MARCH.... vee ceceeveseeess.. University of Notre Dame 
GO U NORTHWESTERN........................ ‘Northwestern University ON WISCONSIN.. vedescccscsccevececescccec Qe Gl aneniaD 
. INSTRUMENTATION 
Solo Cornet 2nd Bb Clarinet —_ Baritone Saxophone ist and 2nd Eb Horns or Altos Bassoon Baritone, Treble Clef 
lst Bb Cornet 3rd Bb Clarinet Soprano Saxophone Drums Oboe Baritone, Bass Clef 

2nd and 3rd Bb Cornet _Eb Clarinet lst and 2nd Lig my, =" Bass Clef Basses or Tuba Alto Saxophone Bb Bass, Treble Clef 

Solo and Ist Bb Clarinet Tenor Saxophone 3rd Trombone, Bass Clef Db Piccolo 3rd and 4th Eb Horns or Altos 1st and 2nd Bb Tenors 


All parts of each of the above Band folios are published in separate books. 
SWING BAND BOOK ........ Per book, 30c. BANDMASTERS FOLIO OF COLLEGE MARCHES.........Per book, 40c. 


a 











Another new Folio . . . Only one of its kind 


COWBOY and MOUNTAIN SONGS 


Orchestra Folio 
Arranged by 


CARLETON COLBY 


We take great pleasure in presenting this fine folio of favorite cowboy and mountain songs arranged by the well known 
arranger, Carleton Colby. It’s the only edition of its kind. Now it is possible for all orchestras to obtain up to the 
minute and modern arrangements of these ever popular melodies. 


MAY ALSO BE USED FOR 
BRASS and SAXOPHONE TRIOS and 
QUARTETTES 


WORLD'S GREATEST/ COLLECTION OF TOP NOTCH COWBOY AND MOUN- 
TAIN SONGS. THE SURE jFIRE HITS OF THE BIG RADIO PROGRAMS. 























mae INSTRUMENTATION 

Cowboy Lament Zebra Du Broncho Charlie Piano uitar Eb Baritone Sax 
Bury Me Not On the Lone Prairie i No Use For the Women A& B Violins Drums lst Trumpet 
Goodbye Old Paint i Ob! Susanna C Violin lst Eb Alto Sax 2nd Trumpet 
Red River de Home On the Range Polly Woll Doodle Cello 2nd Eb Alto Sax lst Trombone 
Chisholm Trail Roll On Little Doggie She'll _ — Round the Mountain | Bass and Tuba Bb Tenor Sax = 2nd Trombone 
When the Work’s All Done This Fall Little Joe, the Wrangler The Bb Clarinet Piano Book 60c 
Whoopee Ti-Yi-Yo, Get Along Little Doggie Hand Me Down My WalkingCane The On Valen Slicker Other Books 


JUST OFF THE PRESS NEW BAND MEDLEYS 
AMERICAN WAR MOTHERS MARCH COWBOY MEDLEY (Home on the Range, Chisholm Trail, Red River Valley) 


ILL M Oh ‘olly Wolly D i 
A rousing new march that is sure to find universal appeal. This fine com- " COUNTRY MEDLEY g oa y ood, She'll Be Comin’ 
Kon has been adopted as the Official March of the American War Mother's American folk songs that will live forever. Distinct novelty arrangements 
ational Organization. Excellent for all patriotic programs. suitable for singing. Great novelties for all programs. 
75c — Extra 


MELROSE BROS. MUSIC CO., h INC., cmcaco « 1LmNolB 
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Three New 
Publications 
of Exceptional 

Merit 


All the essential qualities required of orchestral material for young musicians are 
embodied in this new folio for the elementary grades. (Very Easy.) 





CONTENTS 


THE MONITORS—March Grant Wellesle CHINEE MAN—Intermezzo Robt. L. Creighton 

oem BEACH—Waltz J. S. Zame PRAIRIE TRAIL—Ranger’s Song J. S. Zamecnik 
Y THE SAILOR—March Grant Wellesley ALPINE ECHOES—Waltz Intermezzo 

WOODS IN SPRING—Idyl Kathr Hawthorne Frederic Van Norman 


DANCING BEAR—Novelt ules Reynard 
IT’S THE TOPS—March Y j. S. seoteuaiie HONOR GUARD—Grand March J. S. Zamecnik 


KNOCKIN’ ON DE DOOR—Descriptive Novelty APACHE SRAVES—todion Novelty er 
J. S. Zamecnik Robt. L. Creighton 


All Compositions Arranged by J. S. ZAMECNIK 
Each Part. 35 Cents; Piano Acc., 65 Cents 








A well balanced group of compositions by famous composers for programs of high, 
school orchestras. Edited and arranged in a thoroughly musicianly manner. (Advanced 
Grades.) CONTENTS 
—s HONGROISE — from “Damnation of MARCHE CLASSIQUE—from Concerto for Piano 

Fa Hector Berlioz Cc. M. von Weber 

DREAM. PANTOMIME—trom * peony _—~ nw . SALUT D’AMOUR (Love's Greeting). Edward Elgar 
umperdinc ~ 

TRIUMPHAL MARCH—from “Sigurd Jorsalfar” ° —- or ts are “Ippetiiow-Iwanow 


Edward Grieg 
SONG OF INDIA—from ‘“Sadko”’ 
DANCE OF THE APPRENTICES — from “Die N. Bi icy Kors as 


Meistersinger™’ Richard Wagner 
BOURREE—from the Second Violin Sonata DANCE OF THE MCORISH SLAVES—trom ° “Aida” 


J. S. Bach II Act G. Verdi 
ENTRANCE AND MARCH OF PEERS — trom SWEDISH (Brollops) MARCH...... A. Soedermann 
“Tolanthe”™ ‘ Arthur Sullivan 
Selected and Orchestrated by BRUNO REIBOLD 


Each Part, 50c; Piano-Cond., $1.00 





Vy SYMPHONIC 


BAND FOLIO 





Rarely has such a wealth of band material been issued in collection form. An invalu- 
able group of concert compositions for high school bands. (Advanced Grades.) 


CONTENTS 


MARCH OF THE BRAVE..... J. S. Zamecnik PERSIAN MARCH Johann Strauss 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE—Overture....G. Rossini  FACKELTANZ G. Meyerbeer 
SCOTCH FANTASIA Adapted by J. S. Zamecnik 


UNFOLD, YE PORTALS—trom “The Redemption” SOLDIERS CHORUS—trom “Faust’’ Ch. Gounod 
ereccere THE CALIF OF BAGDAD—Overture A. Boieldieu 
, $0 0G~fentietes Scenes of the American War ON THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE—Waltzes 
a for Independence................. J. S. Zamecnik Johann Strauss 


Edited and Arranged by J. S. ZAMECNIK 
Each Part, 75c: Cond. Score, $2.50 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


The Arcade RCA Bidg., Radio City 
, gio NEW YORE, N. Yr 
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Association and Club News 








Clinics of Missouri Associations 


HE Missouri StaTE School Band and 

Orchestra Director’s Association an 
the Missouri State Choral Director’s As- 
sociation will hold their state clinic on 
December 4th and 5th at Webster Groves 
High School, Webster Groves, Missouri. 

Participating in the clinic will be su- 
perintendents and principals, and at one 
f the evening sessions addresses will be 
given by a superintendent and a prin- 
cipal on the following subjects: “Music 
in the School Curriculum,” and “How 
to Develop a Better Music Department.” 
Well known school music educators will 
be in charge of the orchestra, band and 
vocal clinics—William D. Revelli, George 
Dasch, and Max T. Krone, respectively. 

One of the highlights of the two-day 
session will be the concert on Saturday 
evening, December 5 by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. Part of this pro- 
gram will include the Class A and B 
numbers on the state required orchestra 
list. 

Following is a brief resumé of the 
program as it has been tentatively set 
up: Thursday evening, December 3— 
Registration and Information; Friday 
morning, December 4—Registration con- 
tinued; Orchestra Clinic, Mr. Dasch, 
conducting; Max Fischel’s demonstration 
of beginning string class method; Friday 
noon, December 4—Luncheon and busi- 
ness meeting; Friday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 4—Choral Session, Mr. Krone di- 
recting; percussion demonstration by 
William Ludwig; Friday evening—meet- 
ing of band, orchestra and choral direc- 
tors with superintendents and principals; 
program of Class A, B and C state re- 
quired orchestra numbers under the di- 
rection of Mr. Dasch; Saturday morning, 
December 5—Band clinic, Mr. Revelli 
directing ; address by Clarence Warmelin, 
well known clarinetist, and a demonstra- 
tion by his famous quartet; Saturday 
noon, December 5—Luncheon meeting; 
Saturday afternoon, December 5—Band 
and choral clinics with Mr. Revelli and 
Mr. Krone in charge; business meeting 
and election of officers; Saturday evening, 
December 5—Banquet (place to be an- 
nounced later) ; concert by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Clarence J. Best of Webster Groves is 
president of the Band and Orchestra Di- 
rector’s Association, and T. Frank Coul- 
ter of Joplin is president of the Choral 
Association. 


Washington State H. S. Music 
Directors 


4 TENTATIVE DATES for the clinic in con- 
nection with the high school contest, 
which will be sponsored by the Washing- 
ton State High School Music Directors 
Association and the School of Music of 
the University of Washington are an- 
nounced as December 4 and 5. All ses- 
sions will be held at the University in 
the Meany Auditorium. In addition to 
playing the contest numbers for selection, 
plans are being made for lectures and 
open forum discussions. Available mate- 
rial will be played by the various uni- 
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versity groups under faculty directors. 
Negotiations are now under way with 
instrumental people of national reputation 
with a view to having one or more of 
these persons in attendance at the clinic. 
As a part of the clinic, a business meet- 
ing will be held and officers will be 
elected for the ensuing year. 

It is also hoped that another meeting 
and clinic can follow the December event 
in order that directors may have an op- 
portunity to present questions regarding 
interpretation and playing of numbers 
heard at the first clinic—Watter C. 
WELKE, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Connecticut M. E. A. 


4 SaturDAY, NovEMBER 14, is the date 
set by the Connecticut Music Educators 
Association for its first fall meeting, 
which will be held at the Connecticut 
State College at Storrs. Herbert A. 
France, director of music at the college, 
will be the chairman. Officers for the 
present school year will be elected and 
other business will be taken up. Plans 
also will be discussed for the projected 
music festival in the city of Waterbury 
next spring. Additional news concerning 
the activities of the Association will ap- 
pear in an early issue of the JourNAL.— 
Auprey F. THayer, Secretary. 


Kentucky Band and Orchestra 


Directors 


4 THe Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Directors Association will open its 1936- 
37 season with a broadcast devoted to 
instrumental music over WHAS on Sep- 
tember 29. Following the broadcast two 
clinics will be held, one in Western Ken- 
tucky and one in Central Kentucky, as a 
part of the season’s activities. The As- 
sociation will sponsor an All-State Band 
and an All-State Orchestra for the 1937 
convention of the Kentucky Educational 
Association. 

Following is a list of the chairmen of 
the various projects of the Association 
for the coming year: All-State Band and 
All-State Orchestra—J. R. Elliott, with 
E. J. Wotowa and Gerald Doty as co- 
chairmen; Instrumental Affairs — John 
Lewis, Jr., with J. B. McKenna and 
Lynn Thayer as co-chairmen; Codrdi- 
nating Vocal and Instrumental Affairs— 
Jas E. Van Peursem; Broadcasting—E. 
G. Sulzer, general chairman, John Lewis, 
Jr., Band and Continuity ; Committee Co- 
Ordinating Activities of Affiliated Organ- 
izations—Price Doyle; Band Tax Law— 
E. D. Hutton; Central Kentucky Clinic 
—John Lewis; Western Kentucky Clinic 
—R. D. Perry; Kentucky State Fair Fes- 
tival—Lynn Thayer; Ethics and Griev- 
ances—Louis Friedman; Publicity—Har- 
lan Bond; Student Activities—Mrs. C. G. 
Steen; Original Composition—A. F. 
Marzian; Teacher Personnel and Cer- 
tification—E. J. Wotowa; Committee 
Seeking Appointment of State Supervisor 
of Music—John Lewis, Jr.; District 
Chairmen—Kenneth Wells, Western; E. 
D. Hutton, Cumberland Valley; Fred 
Ernst, Jefferson County; Paul Matthews, 
Central; Fred Cooke, Northern—C, E. 
Norman, President. 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4 MEMBERS OF THE O. M. E. A. in at- 
tendance at the final meeting of the 1935- 
36 school year were highly pleased with 
the annual report. Under the leadership 
of Russell B. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools, Crestline, President of the As- 
sociation during the last school year, and 
the other O. M. E. A. officers excellent 
progress was made. Each of the six dis- 
trict chairmen reported larger member- 
ships, more active participation in the 
various projects which were promoted, 
and increased activity. At the time of 
this final meeting the O. M. E. A. re- 
ported well towards five hundred paid 
members, including partial and active 
membership in the M. E. N. C. A plan 
is under way to subdivide the various 
districts in order to minimize travel, as 
well as to concentrate activity. During 
the last school year over five thousand 
copies of the Triad, O. M. E. A. publi- 
cation, were distributed. Plans for this 
school year include participation of the 
O. M. E. A. in several state-wide proj- 
ects. 

Officers for the 1936-37 school year 
are as follows: President—Gertrude De- 
Bats; First Vice President—Russell B. 
Smith; Second Vice President—Arthur 
L. Williams; Secretary—J. Benson Col- 
lins; Treasurer—Paul Stevens; Board of 
Directors — Walter M. Sells, Austin 
Kuhns, Henri Schnabl, Wendell Sander- 
son, Theodore Normann.—A. L. Wr- 
LIAMS, Second Vice President. 


Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion Department of Music 


4 On Novemser 12 and 13 at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, the annual meeting will 
be held. The program is now being made 
up and will be available in the next issue 
of the JouRNAL. 

Following is a list of the officers for 
the coming year: President—Richard W. 
MacFaddin; First Vice President—An- 
nabel Groves Howell; Secretary—Lester 
Bucher; Treasurer—Robert W. Pyle; 
Directors—Wilbert Hitchner, Elizabeth 
C. Bacon, Nelle B. Baker, William Mil- 
ler, Pauline Minner.—RicHarp W. Mac- 
Fappin, President. 


Westmoreland M. E. A. 


4 THIS YEAR-OLD organization has cre- 
ated much interest in the school music 
program in its vicinity and has been an 
important influence in returning music 
to some schools where music was either 
curtailed or eliminated during recent 
years. The County Festival held during 
Music Week was a high spot of the 
year’s program of the Association. All 
of the high schools of the county par- 
ticipated in this event, which was held at 
the Jeannette High School. Huldah Jane 
Kenley, of the Carnegie Tech faculty, was 
the director of the mixed chorus, which 
was the first of its kind assembled in 
this section. 

The rural school part of the festival 
was held on May 8 at Norwin High 
School, Irwin, Pennsylvania, with the 
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reasons why 


IT PAYS YOU TO BUY ALL YOUR MUSIC 
AND SUPPLIES FROM THE EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


Quicker Service on Your Orders — because the E. M. B. 
has one of the largest stocks of all publishers in the country. 


Professional Help and Unbiased Recommendations. E.M.B.'s 
trained staff helps customers select better materials. We 
have no publications of our own to promote, so are in a 
position to recommend the best materials of all publishers. 


Consolidated Music Publishers Service (427 Publishers 
“Under One Roof”). Saves you money and time by elim- 
inating unnecessary postage, correspondence and bookkeep- 
ing 


No Added Cost 


discounts are the same as the publishers’. 


-for all three of these extra services; our 


USE YOUR E. M. B. GUIDE 


Our new 160-page Guide, the largest 
in the field, has just gone into the 
mail. Use it . . let it guide you 
as it does others in selecting the right 
material. 


It is free to bona fide directors, 
teachers, supervisors and purchasing 
agents. To others the price is $2.00 
a copy. If you have not received 
yours, write immediately for it, giving 
your school position and specifying 
how your music orders are placed. 





EDUCATIONAL Music Bureau, INC. 


| Ane PUBLISHERS SUPPLY SERVICE. 


434 S.WABASH AVE. 
ae CHICAGO. 

















BUY THE BEST REEDS 


... for your Musical Instrument 








MICRO 
“BLACK LINE” 
Dozen 























DEMAND “MICRO” REEDS 
be assured of complete satisfaction 
All Leading Music Stores Sell “*MICRO” Products. 
Send for complete ‘‘ Micro” Catalogue 
J, SCHWARTZ MUSIC CO., Inc. 
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Le 10 West 19th St., Dept. 3, New York, N.Y. conus 


SPARKLING TRIOS 


For Girls’ Glee Clubs 
Aprii—Bronson.15¢ Fairy Pipes—Bronson .12c 
Seon 
Published be 


J. B. CRIPPEN 
505 Security Bldg. Charleston,W.Va. 
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chorus under the direction of Lillian 
Stickle, president of the Westmoreland 
Music Educators Association. 

Plans are now under way for a series 
of radio programs to be sponsored by 
the Association. Further news regard- 
ing this development will appear in an 
early issue of the JournAL.—Harotp F. 
Hetrick, Director of Publicity. 


Eastern Washington 


4 Our CLUB is going into its second year 
with considerable enthusiasm. The first 
meeting will be held November 14. One 
of the projects for the coming year will 
be in cooperation with the Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association to be held in 
Spokane next April. It is hoped that an 
outstanding school music leader can be 
procured as one of the main speakers on 
this program. 

Among the changes of address which 
have come to our attention is that of 
our president, Mrs. Blanche H. Swenson, 
who has moved to Spokane and will di- 
rect the vocal music in the John Rogers 
High School there—Dororny R. Bus- 
SARD, Corresponding Secretary. 


New England Music Festival 
Association 


4 A LUNCHEON ‘MEETING will be held 
at the Boston Art Club on Saturday, 
September 26, at 12:30. An outline of 
projected plans for the coming season 
will be presented with particular atten- 
tion being given to the discussion of the 
two major activities of the Association: 
(1) The All New England High School 
Band, Orchestra and Choral rehearsals 
and concert, which will be given at Hy- 
annis, Massachusetts on March 10, 11, 
12, 13; and (2) The New England School 
Music Festival, which will be held at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, with dates 
now tentatively set for May 28 and 29. 
Officers of the New England Music Fes- 
tival Association are: President—Francis 
Findlay; Vice President—Samuel A. W. 
Peck; Treasurer—Adrian E. Holmes; 
Clerk—Samuel Griffiths; Executive Sec- 
retary—John E. C. Merker. 

With membership during the last 
school year showing marked increase, 
the officers of the Association look for- 
ward to a successful year of activities. 

Officers of the Massachusetts Music 
Festival Association are: President— 
Gertrude O’Brien; Vice President—B. J. 
Rockwood, Jr.; Executive Secretary— 
John E. C. Merker. 


Chicago H. S. Music Teachers 


4 Tue Executive CoMMITTEE of the 
Chicago High School Music Teachers 
Club met on Thursday evening, July 30, 
for the purpose of planning the year’s 
work and taking up the matter of com- 
mittee appointments. Mary Lusson was 
named as Chairman of the Social Com- 
mittee and C. J. Thomas was appointed 
Program Chairman. Tentative plans are 
under way for a reception to be given 
early in October in honor of Helen Howe, 
newly appointed Supervisor of Music in 
Chicago. Codperating in this event will 
be the Chicago Public Schools Band As- 
sociation and the Chicago High School 
Orchestra Conductors Association. 

Officers of the C. H. S. M. T. C. for 
the 1936-37 season are: President—Er- 
hardt Bergstrasser; First Vice President 
—John Barabash; Second Vice President 
—C. J. Thomas; Recording Secretary— 
Kathleen Ryan Lane; Corresponding Sec- 
retary—Lulu Parsons; Treasurer—Eliza- 
beth Grady—KATHLEEN Ryan LANE, 
Recording Secretary. 
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In-and-About Boston 


a THE FIRST meeting of this school year 
will be held on Saturday, October 17. 
Luncheon will be served at the University 
Club at 12:15 and will be followed by 
speakers and a musical program. All 
members and prospective members are in- 
vited. More information concerning plans 
of the club will be sent for the next issue 
i the JournaL.—Marcuerite C. Burns, 
Secretary. 













In-and-About Philadelphia 


4 OVER A HUNDRED members and friends 
gathered at luncheon for the last meeting 

the In-and-About Philadelphia Music 
Educators Club for the 1935-36 school 
year. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
re as follows: President—George 
Spangler; First Vice President—Besse 
Edmonds Smith; Second Vice President 

Helen Hudson Gibbs; Secretary-Treas- 
irer—Elsie Mecaskie; State Representa- 
‘ives—Elizabeth Staton (Delaware), Rob- 
rt Troutman (New Jersey), Marie Ash- 
enfelter (Pennsylvania). —Besse E. 
SMITH, First Vice President. 














In-and-About Pittsburgh 


4 THE FIRST meeting of the Club will 
be held in October in connection with 
the Western Pennsylvania Education As- 
sociation. For the music section of this 
joint meeting a well known speaker is 
heing procured. It is planned to hold this 
meeting of the Club shortly after the 
heginning of the school year. 

Newly elected officers of the In-and- 
\bout Pittsburgh Music Educators Club 
are: President—Paul F. Brautigam; Vice 
President—Oscar W. Demmler; Secre- 
tary—D. Jean Fire; Treasurer—Elza 
Bahlman.—D. JEAN Fire, Secretary. 











. In-and-About the Twin Cities 


4 Tue Twin City In-and-Abouters pic- 
nicked at Stillwater, Minnesota, on Sep- 
tember 19. The gathering was not in the 
nature of a business meeting but rather 
a fun frolic where first names were 
freely used and Paul Leach’s “bean spe- 
cial” was sampled. Those in charge of 
arrangements were Beatrice Saftonburg, 
Rose McLeer and Paul Leach. 

The first regular meeting of the Club 
will be held at 12:30, Saturday, October 
10, at the Minnesota Union, University 
of Minnesota. Lois Powell is in charge 
of arrangements. Peter Tkach will con- 
duct a choir clinic, using the West High 
School a cappella choir of Minneapolis.— 
Bessie M. STANCHFIELD, President. 


In-and-About Chicago 


4 On Frinay, September 11, the first 
meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held. Plans for the coming year’s activi- 
ties were discussed. The first meeting of 
the Club will be held early in October 
when committee announcements will be 
made and projected plans for the year 
outlined. Officers of the Club are: Pres- 
ident—Robert J. White; Vice President 
—John H. Barabash; Secretary—Avis T. 
Schreiber; Treasurer— Mrs. Margaret 
Shepherd. 





























WANTED: Copies of the 1934 Year- 
book. Address: 

Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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Every number a ‘hit’. 


Just Published — Fall 1936 








easy to play 
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Four Star Folio 


for Orchestra 


Modern Arrangements for Young Orchestras 
of Concert and Classical Compositions. 


Compiled and Arranged by GEO. H. SANDERS 


CONTENTS 


1. NEW HORIZONS, March................-- A. Czibulka 
2. VIENNESE REFRAIN................... Geo. H. Sanders 
3. CITIES SERVICE MARCH............... mag Bourdon 
4. ALL ABOARD (A Railroad pene. .. .Geo. H. Sanders 
5. LOCH LOMOND (Scotch Song)......... Geo. H. Sanders 
6. COME BACK TO SORRENTO.............. E. De Curtis 
7. EL CHOCLO (Tango Argentine)......... A. G. Villoldo 
8. ARMISTICE MARCH, Introducing: You're in 


the Army Now—Hinky Dinky Parley Voo— 
Regiment of Sambre and Meuse—When 
Johnny Comes ER Ww Home Again. . . .Geo. H. Sanders 

9. GOLD AND SILVER, Waltz................. Franz Lehar 
10. VIOLETS (La Violetera) PCR ey Jose Padilla 


41. DOUBLE EAGLE MARCH................ J. F. Wagner 
12. NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART...... P. Tschaikowsky 
13. ALUMNI MARCH................... Chas. L. Van Baar 


14. IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS, Waltz, ape 
ducing: While 7 Through the Park O 
Day—The Band Played On—Little Annie 
Rooney—Daisy Bell (Bicycle Built for “— 
She — Have Seen Better D Days — The 
Geo. H. Sanders 


Bow 
15. FATHER a Be See Louis Ganne 





| Every number is easy and is arranged so that each instrument 
| is easy to play and within the range of the young players. | 


INSTRUMENTATION 
_.1st Violin (A) ...1st Bb Cornet (Trumpet) ... Oboe 





sell 1st Violin (B) —.2nd Bb Cornet (Trumpet) ... Bassoon 

al 2nd Violin .. Trombone bass clef ..Eb Altos or Eb Horns 
— Baritone treble clef 3s _.. Horns in F 

oa Cello Baritone bass clef Tuba 


oa Bass 1st Eb Alto Saxophone ...Guitar 
_.Flute (Piccolo) ...2nd Eb Alto Saxophone .... Banjo 

veal 1st Bb Clarinet Bb Tenor Saxophone ...Drums 

wil 2nd Bb Clarinet ...C Saxophone ...Piano (Conductor) 


PRICE each book 35c (Piano book 65c) 


Be one of the first to use this new folio for your orchestra. 
Order now! (Sample sent free on request) 


© Publishers oc 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc. 315 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Witt EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








CREATIVE SCHOOL MUSIC 
By Lillian Mohr Fox and L. Thomas 
Hopkins 
[Silver Burdett Company, $3.00] 


has been subjected to every sort of 

vagary, shortcoming and distortion 
in theory and practice, has here received 
a statement that is searching in respect 
to psychological foundations and defi- 
nite in its methods. To one who has 
long been enthusiastic over creative 
music (though very critical toward 
most of the work attempted in that 
name) a definitive treatment of the sub- 
ject, such as is found in this book, 
represents a welcome step toward 
progress. 

Part I of the volume deals with Cre- 
ative Education in general. It is a 
beautifully clear and simple statement 
of the educational doctrines of which 
Dr. Kilpatrick has been a leading ex- 
ponent. The three chapters of this sec- 
tion should be read and taken to heart, 
especially by those teachers of music 
who still think that instruction in tonal 
techniques is the chief end of man. 
Part II is entitled Methods of Aiding 
Children to Develop Creative Expres- 
sion in Music. It is the longest of the 
three parts, and from the practicing 
teacher’s standpoint the most helpful, 
since it describes in detail the methods 
followed by Miss Fox in the schools of 
Pasadena. Creating Songs, Developing 
Original Poetry, Developing Original 
Melody, Form in Music and Poetry, 
Basic Rhythmic Schemes and Their Use, 
Creative Response to Rhythms, and 
Creating Music for an Indian Unit are 
the headings of this section’s constitu- 
ent chapters. Much attention is rightly 
given in this part to the Rhythm Band 
and the Toy Orchestra as media for 
creative expression. Part III, Creative 
Expression of Children, presents innu- 
merable illustrations of songs created 
by children, of all age or grade levels 
from nursery school to junior high 
school. Many of these are reproduced 
from photographs of the children’s own 
writing, and some of their accompany- 
ing ornamental and illustrative draw- 
ings are included, making this a very 
attractive section. 

The type of improvisation represented, 
judging both by the text and the songs 
presented in illustration, appears to be 
somewhat conventional and tutored. In 
evidence, melodies of modal tendencies 
and rhythms of plain-song type are con- 
spicuously absent. Their absence rep- 
resents deliberate avoidance, because 
children will produce such melodies and 
rhythms in great numbers unless di- 
rected into more regular prosodic and 
tonal channels. Employment of scan- 
sion and rhyme, and teaching of the 
four-measure phrase are the features of 
method that lead to such inculcation. 
Within the limits so set for them, how- 
ever, it is evident that the children have 
freedom. 

But as we have said, the book is a 
definitive publication on the subject— 
probably the first definitive one in this 
country—and as such it must take rank 
as a work of much importance in the 
field of music education.—Will Earhart. 


(Chas been MUSIC in schools, which 


MUSICAL SECRETS. By Lilias Mac- 
kinnon [Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York, Sole Agents in 
U. S. A. $1.25]. The author is well 
known in England as a pianist and as 
an expert on memory-training. Her lit- 
tle volume—of much content, however— 
initiates the reader into nine secrets, 
namely, Concentration, Sight-Reading, 
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Phrasing, Interpretation, Hand Exten- 
sion, Technique, Pedalling, Fingering, 
and Scale-Practice. It is, at least in 
part and for musicians, a sort of eru- 
dite and dignified Wake Up and Live. 
The effort is to expose and eradicate the 
wrong, imperfect, or digressive concepts 
and mental vagaries that deflect or de- 
feat the attainment of the powers and 
techniques named in the chapter-head- 
ings, and to substitute for them helpful 
and efficient concepts and mental habits. 
That good purpose the little volume 
achieves in a remarkably successful 
way. It is an excellent book to have at 
hand for frequent resort.—Will Earhart. 


DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN, by 
Bernard van Dieren [Oxford University 
Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. A. $4.00]. 
Perhaps the composer who is the author 
of this book is known better in America 
by his book on the sculpture of Jacob 
Epstein than by his compositions. It is 
safe to say, however, that knowledge 
of either sort will induce the reader to 
take up this book, because wherever 
one touches Bernard van Dieren he re- 
ceives a tingling impression of a unique 
and forceful mentality that lures him 
to further acquaintance. 


The book is a collection of five es- 
says. It derives its title from the cap- 
tion that appears over the first of the 
five. The remaining four are Busoni; 
Music and Wit; Meyerbeer; Sine Nom- 
ine. No statement of topics, however, 
can convey an adequate notion of the 
prodigal nature of the contents. The 
author’s mercurial yet substantial mind 
appears to have embraced the whole 
field of human culture, and innumerable 
references to facts in literature, art, 
history, aesthetics, philosophy, and what 
not, are woven into the shining texture 
of his thought. He himself, in his 
preface, craves “indulgence for these 
aesthetico-philosophical rambles,” and 
opines that “the reader may often won- 
der where he will be dragged next.” 
However, the reader will not be dis- 
posed to complain; and the author adds 
that “for a mathematically planned 
stroll one must choose places like Chi- 
cago, where one can find the way by 
counting, as one does on a chessboard”; 
and he appears to believe that music 
is not the field for such a mathemat- 
ically planned stroll. 

In the initial essay, Down Among the 
Dead Men, the author biasts with Mar- 
tian rays the conventional labelings un- 
der which musicians of all ranks who 
are dead and gone are thrust into their 
music-encyclopedia sarcophagi; and he 
has also much to say about Alkan, as 
one of those thus unhappily sepulchered. 
In the fifth essay he discusses discern- 
ingly music in religious worship. For 
the three middle essays, their announced 
titles are as good an index as one can 
supply; but the titular matter in every 
case is, figuratively speaking, as a 
pound of tea that one might order, and 
then find that with each purchase the 
dispenser was giving him extra a grand 
piano, an Amati violin, and other treas- 
ures. 

But the pound of tea is also deliv- 
ered; and the whole gift is wrapped up 
in a word-vocabulary and a style that 
are so glittering, so devastating, or so 
tender, as the case may be, that they 
are positively exciting. Cant and small- 
ness are here swept away by rushing 
gales of emancipated thinking, and new 
peaks of vision are disclosed from which 
to survey the musical scene. The book 
is as readable as it is worthy.—Will 
Earhart. 


MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, by Karl Wilson Gehrkens [C. 
Cc. Birchard & Co. Boston, Mass. 
$2.50]. Any book by Professor Gehr- 
kens on music teaching in public schools 
is an event of importance, for all of his 
writings are the product not only of a 
rich experience, but of one made fruit- 
ful by ceaseless reflection in an active 
and ardent mind. In this book he does 
in a conclusive way for active and 
prospective teachers of music in junior 
high schools what he did in his earlier 
book, Music in the Grade Schools, for 
teachers in that field. That service may 
be said to consist in furnishing inspir- 
ing but companionable leadership to 
those less experienced and informed. 
For the book is not one of those cock- 
sure manuals of directions that are 
often handed to teachers. The author 
is too wise to attempt to reduce educa- 
tion to a mechanistic rite. Instead he 
sends his own mind winging over the 
field and scanning anew its every fea- 
ture, revolves again in his mind the 
problems that present themselves per- 
enially to all thoughtful teachers, and 
tests again before the bar of his later 
thought his earlier answers to those 
same recurring problems. This attitude 
of the searcher does not make him in- 
definite or irresolute. Facts, principles 
and rules are laid down clearly. Nev- 
ertheless the book takes the reader with 
him on the mental journeys of the 
author and does not merely give him a 
handbook descriptive of the destination. 

Specifically the book treats of every 
coneeivable phase of the music appro- 
priate to junior high schools, and of all 
attendant executive and administrative 
concerns of teachers, supervisors and 
principals. Schedule making, material 
equipment, public performances, the tal- 
ented pupil, the preparation of the 
teacher, the instruments most desirable 
for purchase in successive years on @ 
$500 annual appropriation and again on 
a $1,000 annual appropriation—these, as 
well as the instruction and direction of 
classes and groups in all integral phases 
of musical study, are helpfully dis- 
cussed. It is a question, indeed, with 
all the merits of Professor Gehrkens’ 
ot*.er books in mind, whether this one 
is not the most comprehensive one he 
has yet written. An excellent introduc- 
tion by Professor Peter W. Dykema, 
which discusses the function and prog- 
ress of music in our educational sys- 
tem, adds further value. The book is 
issued as an item of “The New Laurel 
Library,” of which Professor Dykema 
is general editor.—Will Earhart. 

THE GIST OF MUSIC, by George A. 
Wedge [G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. $2.50]. As may be expected, Mr. 
Wedge has done a thoroughly compe- 
tent piece of work in making for stu- 
dents a systematic presentation of what 
is ordinarily known as_ elementary 
theory; and he adds some fundamentals 
that often are assigned to treatises on 
more advanced divisions of musical 
theory. 

The tonal system is explained by ref- 
erence to the piano keyboard, cuts of 
which, ingeniously labeled, appear hand- 
ily throughout the first few pages. Of 
course, the piano keyboard has been so 
used before, but Mr. Wedge’s use of it 
is quite original and very effective. At 
the very outset, too, he extends the 
boundaries of what is ordinarily thought 
of.as essential knowledge. For instance, 
the church modes are made known to 
the ears and minds of the students on 
page 4; and yet nothing has been omit- 
ted and there is no hint of discursive- 
ness. Such masterly condensation of 
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PRESSER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
for School Chorus, Band and Orchestra 





Just Off the Press! 
WHEN VOICES ARE CHANGING 


Chorus Book for Boys | 
Compiled by | 
WILLIAM BREACH a | 


Director of Music, Board of Education 
Buffalo, New York 


This successful music educator spent 

months selecting and meng, | the 

material for When Voices are Chang- 

ing, realizing the vital importance of 

having all parts within a safe range for 

adolescent boys and texts and music of a type that 

strikes the fancy of lads of these ages. There is con- 

siderable variety in the 16 chorus numbers that make 

up the contents and additional interest is created by 

the skilful passing of the melody line from part to 

part whenever feasible. An article on the boy's voice, 

and the handling of it, prefaces the music selections. | 
| 


Price, 75 cents 











EDUCATIONAL VOCAL 
TECHNIQUE 
In Song and Speech 


For Classes and Individuals 


By W. WARREN SHAW 


In Collaboration with 


GEORGE L. LINDSAY 

VOLUME ONE VOLUME TWO 
(Volume Two has just been published) 

During the early months of this year many educators made 
the acquaintance of this unique work, and more than a few 
used it successfully with high school music classes. These 
will be glad to know that the second volume is now ready 
for further progress in developing the much desired vocal 
technique demanded of school singers essaying choruses 
being sung by high school groups, everywhere. Mr. Shaw is 
a noted authority on voice culture in N. Y. and Phila. and 
Dr. Lindsay, President of the Eastern Conference M. E. N. C., 
is Director of Music in the Philadelphia public schools. 

Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


TEN FAMOUS SOLOS 


for 


Clarinet in B-flat 
Cornet in B-flat 
(or Trumpet) 
E-flat Alto Saxophone 
Trombone or Baritone 


with 
(Duet Parts"ad lib.) 
and 
Piano Accompaniment 











Selections, such as By*the& Waters of Minnetonka, Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose, Gypsy Trail, etc., arranged as instrumental solos 
or duets and especially suitable for recital program numbers 
by the more proficient players in school bands and orchestras. 


Solo Books, 50c Duet,Parts, 50c Piano, 60: 


@ Ask for copies of these or any educational publication in 
Presser's stock of music (the largest in the world) “‘on 
approval." Catalogs, descriptive literature and information 
on music publications in all classifications cheerfully supplied. 


MARCHETTE BAND B 
For First Year Bands 
Arranged by 


MAYHEW LAKE 


The young school band gets a fine 
variety of marches in this collection 
of 16 selections. There are no dif- 
ficulties for the well-trained first year band and yet each 
march possesses a fullness and a musical interest that will 
make it acceptable to more proficient bands wanting marches 
that they can play without strenuous hours of rehearsing. 
Size of each book 7 x 514". 


30 Parts, 30c Each. 





Conductor's Score (Piano), 50c 


LITTLE CLASSICS 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


. Foresighted directors of school orches- 
tra music readily will recognize the 
value of introducing young musicians 
to the works of the great masters through 
these excerpts and arrangements of 
classic compositions. These 15 num- 
bers are not hackneyed pieces found 
in most “classic” collections, but in- 
teresting bits selected and arranged 
from little known classics and newly 

| titled for attractive program listing. 

| Complete orchestration for the modern 
school orchestra. 


| Parts, 35¢ Each Piano, 65¢ 














‘| 
A New Cantata for the Christmas Season 


THE CHRIST CHILD 
Cantata for Women's Voices, Three Part 
By Charles B. Hawley Price, 75 cents 


Although arranged primarily for choirs of women's 
voices this tuneful sacred cantata is not beyond the | 
capabilities of the well-trained high school chorus. 
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SUMMY’'S CORNER 


MUSIC FOR INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


TRIOS—Violin, Cello and Piano STRING QUARTET 
Johannes Brahms—Cradle Song Joseph Haydn, Op. 77 No. 2— 
arr. by Orem .50. Quartet No. 14, in F 1.25, 
Jessie L. Gaynor—The Slumber Peters Edition No. Sa. 
Boat arr. by Orem .60. 
Cuthbert Harris—An Autumn Adolf Weidig—Credo (In Memo- 


Sunset arr. by Orem .50. 
P. I. Tschaikowsky—Theme in  "2™) Op. 53, Score .50; Parts 
D from “Symphonie Pathe- 1.00; Serenade, Op. 16, Score 


tique” arr. by Orem .60. 1.00, Parts 2.00. 


Planning a Festival... ? 
1 unusual material for Small and Full Orchestra, String Or- 
Drchestra in the PETERS Orchestra Catalog—free upon 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


429 S. Wabash Ave. 9 East 45 St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


in the United States and Canada for PETERS ED 














New Additions To 
Aeolian Choral Series 


MIXED VOICES De 
Let Us Make Music by W WAU, 


Otto Miessner, SATB.. lo 
A Note of Golden Song by 
Louis Victor Saar, SSAA ta agg od 
TTBB oli CHICAGO 
I Must Go Back to the South 
by W. Otto Miessner, SATB im... SCHOOL OF 


1040 I Am Music by W. Otto Miess- 
ner, SATB ; ) Ld 
1041 Nightingale by W. Lawrence 
Curry, SATB with solo fo! 
high voice ‘ 
2054 Love Came Down at Christmas, . 
on eo Sowerby 5 offers accredited courses in Piano, 
t b : ‘ e 4 r " r 
, M4 Our God y Stanley I , Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Come Ye Disconsolate by Will Music, Harmony and Orchestral In- 
James, SATB o , > “nani >vree ’ 
Ss Gees Banton ts tae struments. Confers Degrees of B.M., 


Sowerby, SATB 5 B.M.E., Ph.B., and M.M. 


TTBB 
Blow, Trumpets, Blow, Wil! A Professional School with 
aymn te the Morning, 
ner-Wilson ‘ 
Seng to 8 Tree, Andrew Buch- A Faculty of National Reputation 
WOMEN’S VOICES 
o Bet bad = em, ; The course in Public School Music is 
Hymn to the Morning, Wac- designed to train the prospective teach- 
an y +; = SBAd eebeetos: ° 2 er of music in the schools with a thor- 
“pth ve yg 5 ough grounding in Methods, Educa- 


: tion, Orchestral Instruments, Con- 
OF Shec a nts, Con 
If . pecial Interest ducting, Theory and Harmony, and 


mentee a cane aEnoren the necessary academic subjects, en- 
Compiled and edited by Don Malin abling the student to meet the re- 
Splendid for high school or college glee quirements of the Boards of Education 
clubs Each voice provided with an at- ‘ 
tractive and mobile part; conservative in various states. 
range $.60 


Wane University Prestige 


Send for Copies on Approral 


Discounts on Quantity Orders Address Registrar for Bulletin 


H.T. FitzSimons Company —sco-sce'rreoNTVERSITY 


23 B. Jackson Blvd. Dept. S. CHICAGO eee tee 








Have you ordered your 1936 Yearbook? 


(See page 88) 





treatment, with resultant opportunity 
for expansion of content, is the product 
of long teaching experience. As a con- 
sequence Mr. Wedge is able to teach 
all the ordinary elements, such as staff, 
clef, notes and rests, measure, keys, 
accidentals, and so on, and yet include a 
generous exploration of chords, all 
within Part I; and he is free to devote 
the last third of the book to an excel- 
lent discussion of form and forms, and 
to formal analysis and appreciative 
discussion of a goodly number of stand- 
ard compositions. And at no point does 
the discussion remain academic. The 
student applies in practical experiments 
and exercises all the knowledge he 
gains. 

The book is well fitted to further 
greatly the growth of musical knowl- 
edge, and it deserves wide use. It is 
well printed, with open pages and easily 
read type. There are some errors in it 
—particularly must the shade of Thomas 
Hood be agonized by the gross misquo- 
tation of the first line of The Bridge of 
Sighs — but these minor flaws detract 
but little from so large a body of value. 

Will Earhart. 

ENRICHED COMMUNITY LIVING 
[Division of Adult Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Paper, $1.00; Stiff 
Binding, $1.35]. This heart-warming 
book gives an account of efforts in Del- 
aware to enrich adult living through ac- 
tivities in art and music. Part 1 de- 
scribes the musical projects, Part 2 
describes the art projects. There is 
little géneral discussion of aims and 
values, but what there is, is humanly 
sensitive of spirit and penetrating of 
vision. Nothing more is needed any- 
way, because between the lines of the 
descriptive accounts of various projects 
aim and spirit, as well as method, shine 
forth. 

The text, one gathers, is the product 
of many hands. Apart from the per- 
sonnel of the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion, however, L. Thomas Hopkins, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
is cited as assisting in directing the 
study; and in a long list of co-laborers. 
whose names should be written in gold. 
one notes the names of Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve, Hazel W. Gildersleeve, and Wil- 
bert B. Hitchner, well known to our 
Conference constituency. 

The merit of the movement is the un- 
assuming devotion to human welfare 
that, by some benign influence was dif- 
fused among all the workers, no matte! 
how obscure the situation or how hum- 
ble the awkward, groping, efforts of the 
farmers, laborers, mill-hands, clerks, or 
others who began to move, in these 
projects, toward new sunrises breaking 
in the grey sky of their daily routine 
In A School at the Crossroads, A Com- 
pany Mill Town, Music in an Urban 
Community, and other projects that are 
faithfully described, one reads of de- 
voted effort from which all pride o1 
sense of giving benefactions is absent 
Human beings came together, to under- 
stand and help one another. The de- 
testable “uplifter” was happily absent 

If supervisors of music in other com- 
munities in our wide-flung company of 
states want inspiration, and also thor- 
oughly practical suggestions for such 
work, they can find them here. That 
humanity has many lovable qualities is 
one conclusion that emerges from a 
reading of this document.—wWill Ear- 
hart. 


HCT JAZZ, THE GUIDE TO SWING 
MUSIC. By Hugues Panassie [M. Wit- 
mark & Sons. $5.00]. Whatever the 
American musician’s opinion of jazz, 
this book must challenge his attention, 
for it is thoroughly competent from the 
standpoint of the author’s’. specific 
knowledge, his Knowledge of classical 
musical art in general, his ability to 
analyze musical values, and his un- 
erring recognition of the external fac- 
tors in the structure of music itself and 
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NEW School Material #32 WILLIS Music Co. 


Junior Operettas Octavos High School Operetta 


Oct. No. 


yrandfather’s Cloc SATB a 
HANSEL AND GRETEL ae ee vee ie Mees THE FOUNTAIN OF 


C. Work, (1832-1884) AS YOUTH 
5707 The Hen Convention (TTBB a A Musical Comedy 
UNISON—THREE ACTS cappella) Old Minstrel Song . in Three Acts 
5630 I’se Gwine Back to Dixie (TT . - 


BB) Melody by Charles A. c TOICE 
adapted for juveniles by Thomas M. Hayes. White — 12 MIXED VOICES 








by Engelbert Humperdinck 


A miniature version of this famous opera, 


May be performed in any classroom in 5706 Old Zip Coon (SA) Turkey in Book and Lyrics by 

about 45 minutes. Seven principals and the Straw. : 12 GEORGE MURRAY BROWN 

chorus. Home-made costumes. Vocal Score, (The above four octavos are recent Music by 

Piano acc. and all stage directions .60 additions to the “Early American KEITH CROSBY BROWN 
Music Series” of part songs based wrist 

on the famous melodies between Performance Time: about 2 hours 


JOAN OF ARC, The Maid of the Colonial and Civil War pe- — 


riods.) The story tells of Ponce de Leon’s quest 
Domremy The Dogies (SAB) Recent ad- for the Fountain of Youth. In Act I, he 
dition to the “Songs of the embarks from Spain. Act II reveals an 
THREE PART—SAB America,” a series of Folk- encampment of Indians in Florida near the 
Songs and Ballads from North Fountain. Ponce arrives and immediately 
’ : ters and South America after, comes his aunt and her retinue. She 
version by Grace Bundy. Traditional mel- That Old Quartet (TTBB) tries the rejuvenating water at once and 
odies adapted by Bryceson Treharne. A Cole, B. G. r from then until the close of the last act, 
Ride of Paul four centuries later, the situations are 
hilariously funny . .. 1 Sop., 2 M.-Sop., 
1 Ten., 2 Bar., 1 Bass . . . Vocal Score, 
Piano acc. containing dialogue. $1.25; Stage 
Manager’s Guide, $1.00; Orchestral parts 
for rental only, $10.00. 


Book and lyrics by Milnor Dorey. French 


musical play for the Assembly Hour or The Midnight 
Exercises in Parochial Schools. Time of Revere (SATB) Brunsman- 
Vocal Schehl . 

$643 The Omnipotence (SAB) Schu- 

. — bert-Treharne 

logue in both French and English .60 5641 May Now Thy Spirit (TTBB a 
cappella) Schuetky-Treharne . 


The Willis Music Co., 137 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


performance, about 40 minutes. 


Score, Piano acc., stage directions and dia- 
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In response to the intense interest in the improvement New Conference ‘Bulletins 


of music education in America— 


The Music Educators National Conference at the 


M U S | C E D U C AT | 0 N 1936 Convention in New York accepted two re- 


ports submitted by the Music Education Research 
. h Council and authorized publication of these re- 
219 Pages. Cloth. $2.50 ports in bulletin form. 


(Issued as Part II of the Thirty-Fifth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study Bulletin No. 18 
of Education in cooperation with the Music 


Se Se see Music Supervision in the Public Schools 


An authentic statement of the basic princi- wae Ses Ee oer Gy Se Ge Oe ar ee 


ples of music education and an account of the 
various music activities in schools. A defen- ee: ty aS 


sible working basis for a program of school A Course of Study in Music for 


music. h 

“The greater part of this yearbook can be Rural Schools 

read with distinct profit by superintendents Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 
of schools, curriculum supervisors, and other 
school administrators, even if they personally 


can’t tell YANKEE Doone from Gop SAVE THE a ; : ‘ . eae 
Kine.” These bulletins will be available for distribution 


on October 1. Advance orders may be sent in 
now. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY . 


509-11-13 North East Street MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Headquarters and Publication Office 


BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 64 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago, illinois 
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BOOK ONE 


BOOK TWO--INTERMEDIATE 
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THERE MUST BE A REASON 


for the demand for this new class string ensemble method. 
We invite you find out by requesting copies on approval. 


In writing the Aeolian String Ensemble Method George Dasch and his col- 
laborator have recognized the fact that a pupil's progress will be musically 
sound if the work is presented simply and directly and is interestingly motivated. 
Short, concise technical material is provided in a series of projects and is followed 
in each project by a program piece either selected from the masterworks or 
especially composed. Throughout, the material has been compiled with an eye 
to keeping it interesting from melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic standpoints, and 
to instilling a well-rounded musicianship. 

Piano accompaniments are provided in the Score of each book, and in Book 
One each instrument is supplied with piano accompaniment, thus facilitating 
interesting and valuable home-practice with more than one member of the family 


The Method, ideally suited to either individual or group instruction, is priced 
exceedingly low and, though the pages are not overcrowded with notes, is a 
literal jewel-case of material. We invite you to compare it with any string method 
available and are sure that you will endorse it, along with many noted authori- 
ties, as one of the finest works of its kind. 

ELEMENTARY 


Prices: Books I and II, Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 60c each; Full Score with Piano 
Acc., $1.00. Book III, Violin, Viola, Cello-Bass combined, 60c each; Full Score, 
Discounts on quantities. 
Send for Complete Catalog of Vocal and Instrumental School Music 


Order from your dealer or direct from 


H.T. FitzSimons Company Dept. S 


BOOK THREE—ADVANCED 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 








in the techniques of performance by 
which its distinctive character and par- 
ticular sort of appeal are established. 
In France, where the work was orig- 
inally published under the title, “Le 
Jazz Hot,” it gained wide attention. In 
this American edition, for which the 
author revised and enlarged his work, 
and which has been given a lucid and 
lively translation by Lyle and Eleanor 
Dowling, it deserves as wide a hearing. 
For multitudes, whether we like it or 
not, are interested in jazz; and whether 
we like it or not, jazz has introduced 
into music something that will prevent 
music from being in the future just 
what it would have become had jazz 
never existed. 

The service the author undertakes 
may be stated in his own words: “My 
single aim here is to give a precise idea 
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of jazz in its definitive form, to put 
an end to the deplorable misunderstand- 
ings about jazz.” However, after Chap- 
ters 1 and 2—entitled, respectively, 
About Hot Music and The Hot Style— 
the author turns to a critical examina- 
tion of the known jazz orchestra, of 
jazz players, and of the preferred pieces 
in their repertories. So far as this re- 
viewer is informed, he omits! no single 
item in this very long list. Countless 
orchestras, trumpeters, pianists, saxo- 
phonists, trombonists, violinists, guitar- 
ists, banjoists, and others, are discussed 
with unerring precision and amazing 
knowledge. 

The writing is, of course, highly spe- 
cialized; and it is also highly partisan. 
The word “deplorable” in the quotation 
above is a slight indication of an at- 
titude that is pervasive. But surely one 


may recognize the improvisational or 
creative element in jazz performance, 
and the intensely fervid or “hot” qual- 
ity that is poured into it (both char- 
acteristics of Magyar music, by the way, 
and fascinating there to great musi- 
cians), and may admit that these are 
valuable antidotes to musical academi- 
cism, and may yet be disinclined to hail 
the corrective as a preferable substitute 
for that which it corrects. The under- 
current of binary rhythm in jazz, the 
mode of the player’s attack on his tones, 
the interesting modifications in pitch 
and quality of tone by which he pro- 
duces new effects that make appeal to 
centers of our being unaddressed by 
classical music—matters which are de- 
scribed by the author from the basis of 
an acuity of hearing and an interpretive 
understanding that must be pleasing to 
any musician—all of these are unde- 
niably fresh, and have undeniably now 
been welded into a definite and con- 
sistent form that constitutes a new type 
of music. But one who does not like 
this new fashion is no more prejudiced 
than one who does. Only time will tell. 
He who liked the hats of 1910 is not at 
one with those who liked the hats of 
1890. 

But something fundamental, in vary- 
ing degrees comparable to Wagner's in- 
novations, Magyar music, and negro 
spirituals, has been added by jazz. To 
analyze the new qualities of the new 
contribution is to increase our musical 
perceptivity; and to refuse to do so is 
prejudice. The reviewer, who confesses 
past prejudice in the sense that he has 
been averse to receiving instruction of 
the kind, has been instructed by this 
book. He feels the instruction book is 
singularly competent and so, as a book, 
he praises it. What the book in turn 
praises, however, he still has his own 
opinion of.—Will Earhart. 


FUNDAMENTAL COUNTERPOINT. 
By A. Madeley Richardson [American 
Book Company. $2.25]. There is an Ed- 
itor’s Preface by Edwin J. Stringham, 
General Music Editor for the American 
Book Company, and a brief Foreword 
by John Erskine. The distinguished au- 
thor, since 1912 teacher of Musical Com- 
position at the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music, ad- 
dresses the reader in Chapter I, Intro- 
duction. Dr. Stringham’s Preface is ad- 
mirably fitted to orient the student 
rightly toward his task. The author’s 
Introduction enlarges on the same theme 
and points out the distinctive features 
of his contribution to the large company 
of books on counterpoint already avail- 
able. On that matter, which is of cardi- 
nal interest to the reader of a review, 
let the author speak: 

“In addition to its stress upon coun- 
terpoint as the basis of all composition, 
the present volume presents some nov- 
elties, e. g. (1) the student’s attitude 
to the C. F., or given line, and the use 
of a second line developed from it as 
a new C. F.; (2) the distinction between 
modal harmonizing and the present-day 
key system; (3) emphasis upon the im- 
portance and significance of two-part 
writing; (4) the bearing of the phe- 
nomenon of the chord of nature upon 
harmonic thought; (5) the importance 
of the method of developing two parts 
into three by retaining the lines already 
written in the former; (6) the explana- 
tion of the false relation of the tritone; 
(7) the explanation of the rules as to 
consecutives.” 

But these specific features do not 
alone define the excellence of this work. 
Such “features,” indeed, in textbooks 
often represent only minor vagaries of 
“method.” In addition—and it is an ad- 
dition of prodigious importance—this 
masterly work, in common with all mas- 
terly works, discusses all features from 
a background of thought, learning, and 
judgment which gives them richer and 
greater significance. Innumerable_ in- 
stances might be cited—as the elucida- 
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tion of acoustic facts in Chapter II, the 
analysis of strict counterpoint as “capa- 
ble of far greater variety,” in Chapter 
V, and tne wealth of musical illustra- 
tions from composers of all ages—but 
space is lacking. 

The work is, of course, a thoroughly 
practical textbook for students, as well 
as a document that is broadening to 
them. It deserves very wide use.—Will 
Sarhart. 

THE FLEMING IN BEETHOVEN. By 
Ernest Closson [Oxford University 
Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. $4.00]. Al- 
though this book represents a special 
field of interest that is somewhat re- 
moved from the immediate concerns of 
our Journal readers, it deserves an ex- 
tended review. . 

As author of many scholarly writings 
on folk songs, musical aesthetics, and 
other musical subjects, and as one of 
the contributors to Grove, the abilities 
ef Closson are well known, and they are 
manifest here. His aim in this book is 
to explain traits of character and dis- 
position in Beethoven, that are reflected 
also in his music, as due fundamentally 
to his Flemish blood; and his inquiry is 
most interesting and revealing. His first 
chapter is devoted to proving that Beet- 
hoven’s Flemish genealogy, and his last 
Heredity and Atavism, to emergent 
family traits. In the intervening text 
the author seeks to prove that the es- 
sential plebeian character of Beethoven, 
his earnestness and simplicity, his love 
of liberty, and his “truculent independ- 
ence,” his “touchy self-esteem,” are all 
typical Flemish traits; and his conten- 
tion is most ably supported. “He jeers 
at the prejudices of the upper classes,” 
said Cherubini’s wife of Beethoven; “To 
the devil with your guaddiger Herr,” 
eried Beethoven; “I have seen Princess 
Lichnowsky and old Countess von Thun 
on their knees before him, as_ he 
sprawled on the sofa, begging him to 
play; he would not play a note,” tes- 
tifies Frau von Bernhard; and Closson 
well remarks that this lack of deference 
to rank and custom is certainly NOT a 
German characteristic. In his piano 
playing, in his impatience of the re- 
strictions of media when composing, and 
in his preoccupation with the motive of 
freedom in his compositions, the traits 
are again reflected. 

The book aids one to gain a better 
conception of Beethoven as man and 
artist, regardless of origins, because the 
author is a sensitive observer and an- 
alyst. And it is uncommonly interesting 
reading.—Will Earhart. 


CANTATAS 


c. C. Birchard & Company. 
Born, by Joseph W. Clokey. Price 50c. 
This is a beautiful Christmas Cantata 
for mixed voices. The original melodies 
setting ancient hymns are lovely, suit- 
ing the quality of the lines as well as 
the contrasting moods. It is a very 
simple work, one which lends itself to 
pure enjoyment in production. There 
are short solos for tenor, soprano, and 
alto, a bass solo with chorus, trio for 
women's voices, trio for alto, tenor, bass, 
eleven short numbers in all requiring 
about twenty-five minutes for perform- 
ance. Parts for violin, viola (or clar- 
inet) and cello may be rented from the 
publisher. 


J. Pischer & Bro. 
A. Walter Kramer, Op. 49, poems by 
Frederic H. Martens. Price 60c. Styled 
by the composer “A Rococo Romance” 
this choral cycle will delight the hearts 
of high schocl girls. Though not dis- 
sonant, it is interesting music, full har- 
monically, the rather simple voice parts 
being complemented by the accompani- 
ment, resulting in a whole with real 
charm. The scoring is for three-part 
women’s voices, the accompaniment for 
either piano or orchestra, the score and 
parts for which may be rented from the 
publishers.—Susan T. Canfield. 


Christ Is 


In Normandy, by 
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COLUMBIA MODEL 
and CADET 


Flutes 7 


Showing latest model CADET flute. 


To build better instruments than ever before and to give you 
better values for the price paid, has always been our desire. 


We feel confident that the latest models of CADET and 
COLUMBIA MODEL instruments, with new reduced prices 


on some models, are just such top values. 


They have everything that we as woodwind makers for over 
forty-five years know how to build into instruments — careful 
workmanship, accuracy, dependability, volume and beauty of 


Try one of these instruments and note the ease of playing 
and the excellent intonation, usually found only in the highest 
priced instruments. You will like the up-to-date cases and 
accessories which are included in the standard equipment. 
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Pieccolos 





OVER ONE HUNDRED woodwind 
solos, studies and ensembles have 
been added to our celebrated CATA- 
LOG 4 and 5 of woodwind music. 
Copies will be ready about Sept. 15th. 
Ask for yours by clipping the coupon. 


The 
CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 














OPERETTAS 


Carl Fischer, Inc. (1) It Happened 
in Holland, book by Sarah Grames 
Clark, music by Arthur A. Penn. Price 
$1.00. Written for junior high school 
this two-act operetta is considerably 
above the average. The story is one of 
exchange of personality disclosed by a 
situation arising from a leak in the 
Dyke Wall. It is scored for mixed 
voices, using two melody lines only, 
with the exception of Number 15 which 
calls for three parts treble. The cast 
requires four high, nine medium voices 
and three speaking parts. The operetta 
appeals to the interests of the adoles- 
cent, is not difficult and is pleasingly 
tuneful. Complete directions for pro- 
duction are given and orchestra parts 
may be rented from the publishers. (2) 
Hollywood Bound, A Musical Comedy in 
Two Acts, book by Edward Bradley, 


lyrics and music by Don Wilson. Full 
Score and Libretto $1.50. Orchestration 
and stage manager’s guide available on 
rental. 


Cc. C. Birchard & Company. (1) False 
Fernando, libretto by David Stevens, 
music by Roy S. Stoughton. Price $1.00. 
The story of this one-act operetta for 
girls is of a young minx, who charged 
with the delivery of two letters from 
young men of the same name, purposely 
mixes them causing considerable dissen- 
sion which is finally dispelled by confes- 
sion of the joke. The dispute is a very 
polite one, expressed by modulation not 
dissonance, in fact the whole is inof- 
fensive rather than stimulating, a qual- 
ity, however, in keeping with the text, a 
playful interlude. The parts are nicely 
written, the scoring right. For prin- 
cipals one soprano, one mezzo and one 
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J 7 » % T oe FF PRES * * Japanese melodies. The operetta is 
e a A Jy e@ scored for three part chorus, SAB, with 
an occasional division of part. The 
spread of the bass part is rather wide 
but can be covered in a school of any 
size. The solo work is done by three 
boys’ voices and is not difficult—Susan 


PIANO—CONDUCTOR T. Canfield. 


American Book Company. Norwegian 
Nights, book by Harold M. Augustine, 
music by Grieg with Translations and 
Adaptations by Arthur E. Ward. This 
work of considerable scope is planned 
for integration with drama, art and 
music departments as a project in music 
appreciation and social activity. To 
bring out its beauty it must be given 
with good orchestra, for it is far from 
simple, and be most carefully staged. 
If given less completely, the excerpts 
from Grieg’s music are too fragmentary 
to carry the weight of unsuccessful 
treatment. The lines portray scenes 
from the composer’s life. It is well 
seored for SATB, unison and two parts, 
two sopranos and four bartitones for 
principals. Orchestra parts are for 
rental from the Tracy Music Library. 


THEORY 

Carl Pischer, Inc., Step by Step Har- 
mony Work Book, by E. C. Moore and A. 
O. Sieg, Teachers Manual, 20c; Student’s 
Book, 15c. The elementary harmony 
method of which this is the first book is 
planned to combine in the student’s train- 
ing, the simple stages of harmonization, 
scale study, transposition, arranging 
and rhythmic ear training. The ap- 
proach is by figured bass, the style 
choral although clefs and instrumental 
ranges and peculiarities are immediately 
introduced with assignments for four 
voices. Like all such methods it depends 
entirely upon the teacher as to whether 
it is pedantic or musical.—Susan_ T. 
Canfield. 

Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc., Music Funda- 
mentals, by Renee Longy Miquelle. Price 
$1.00. The form of this book is excep- 
tionally attractive. The page is divided 
with information or question as the case 
may be on the left and answers or ex- 
amples on the right. Practice sheets 
follow each part. It is suited to the 
older beginner as it is far too thick on 
the page for the small child even with 
careful interpretation by the teacher. 
It will be useful to the teacher of 
smaller children as a reference, how- 
ever, for facts are clearly stated. The 
appendix in which the author makes 
some suggestions as to possible new 
notations, etc., is of interest to students 
and teachers.—Susan T. Canfield. 


. PIANO 
THE RAYMOND A.HOFFMAN CO. Publishers — CHICAGO @. Schirmer, Inc. (1) Third Book of 


Tones and Tunes, Elizabeth Gest. Price 

75c. The Third Book introduces some 

Ww . d " 1 l useful exercises which are interesting 

rite today for free sample solo cornet part te the itatent While the twentedhees 

. piano pieces are folk tunes and short- 

THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN COMPANY ected although otherwise complete works 

: ig a . of known composers. It is an attractive 

509 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois collection for second and third grade 

and fulfills the promise of the earlier 

books. (2) Rhyme and Reason, by 

Elizabeth ‘luaile, verses by Lucy Drake. 

Price 75c. Miss Quaile has introduced 

a new note in theory. Whereas many 

alto are required (2) Little Black J. Fischer & Bro. Around the World attempts to “encourage a greater desire 

Sambo, book and music by Henry Cross. in Ninety Minutes, bcok, lyrics and on the part of young students for a 

A rather jolly operetta in three acts for music by Howard McKinney. Price more intelligent understanding of music” 

elementary and intermediate grades vocal score $1.25, stage guide $2.00. An are entirely lacking in musical appeal 

Musically it is interesting, melodies sim- uncommonly nice project operetta in this work, whose subtitle is Musical 

ple but tuneful, rhythms not over synco- two acts for junior high school. Two Terms Expressed in Piano Music, treats 

pated, accompaniment full harmonically boys who have built their plane set out fifteen theoretical terms with musical 

but not difficult The lines, in Negro to span the globe which they do suc- examples, footnote definition and at 

dialect as is fitting, are not as imagina- cessfully. Their stops, some of which least one composition for the student to 

tive as the music but are adequate. are not premeditated, ~ ———— play and find the example. The verses 
, g 3 3s “us s. Mr. hi . 4 ary 

H.W. Gray Company. The Travelling —(0F_national songs ane ea uses and Which head the lesson are peculiarly 

Musicians, book by Joan Cobbold, music nar vee Sone See epics suggestive. For example this one for 

by Martin Shaw. Price $1.00. An attrac- has written in the style of others with The Dot: “I have no head, I have no 

tive adaptation of the Grimms fairy excellent effect. To represent the Or- stem, I am a tiny thing. So please re- 

tale for junior high school. The melo- ganum still used by the Eskimos, he has member when we meet, to listen while 

dies are all simple, the lines attractive, used minor seconds in the accompanying I sing.” Everything about the set of 

and all the eleven characters both sing chords although the parts are written studies directs the attention toward the 

and speak. There are many dances to in the familiar harmonies. He has also ear, as well as eye, an innovation in the 

add to the ensemble. been particularly happy in the use of field.—Susan T. Canfield. 
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BAND 


c. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Three Texas Cen- 
tennial numbers arranged for band by 
William D. Revelli. (1) “Will You Come 
to the Bower?” was the national song 
of the Republic of Texas and has his- 
torical as well as musical significance. 
This piece is folk song in character. 
(2) “I’m Coming Back to You, My 
Texas,” written by Bill Cunningham, 
has fox trot characteristics. (3) “Blue- 
bonnet, Flower of Texas,” attributed to 
Osear Fox, is also of folk song char- 
ucter.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Fox Symphonic Band Folio, Vol- 
ume 1, edited and arranged by J. S. 
Zamecnik. Ten high grade numbers 
make up this volume for band. The 
overtures to Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
and Boieldieu’s Calif of Bagdad are sup- 
plemented by the Soldiers’ Chorus from 
“Faust,” Unfold, Ye Portals from “The 
Redemption,” and several others of like 
character. Since the reviewer is pro- 
vided with only a solo cornet part, he 
finds a comprehensive review impossi- 
ble.-—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Theodore Presser Co., 1712 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Marchette 
arranged by Mayhew Lake. 
appear as the composers of 
easy marches making up 
All are tuneful and useful 
work. 





Chestnut 
Band 
Nine 
the 
this 
for 


Book, 
names 
sixteen 
book. 
outdoor 


Rubank, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. (1) 
Another Stunt Band Folio, by Ed Chen- 
ette and Paul Yoder. Leaders wishing 
another book for novelty work at the 
fall games will do well to investigate 
this new publication. (2) Program Clas- 
sics Band Folio, Volume 2. _ Soldiers’ 
March from Faust, Ase’s Death, Menuet 
from Don Juan, Silver Threads among 
the Gold, A Bit of Ireland, are titles 
characteristic of the sixteen comprising 
this little band book of abbreviated 
strains from classic and semi-popular 
sources. Some of the numbers may prove 
to be too much abbreviated.—Lee M. 
Lockhart. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 





East 43d Street, 


New York, N. Y. (1) Aces of the Air, 
by Ed Chenette. Mr. Chenette has here 
given us sixteen original small band 
pieces. Seven marches, two waltzes, a 
galop, three novelties, a medley, and 
two overtures are included. The titles 
of the pieces have been drawn from 


terms used in the field of aviation. The 
titles are but vaguely associated with 
the musical content, however. High 
school bands will find the pieces in this 
book easy to play. (2) Marches of 
standard quality and useful for field 
work: Equinox, by Edwin Franko Gold- 
man; Glory and Honor, by M. Welker; 
On the Heights, by Edwin Franko Gold- 
man; The New Washington Post, by 
Carl Engel; Wearing of the Gray, by M. 
Welker. (3) Bourree, by J. S. Bach, ar- 
ranged by Chiaffarelli. A satisfactory 
band arrangement of the well known 
Bourree from the B Minor Partita for 
Violin Solo.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


ORCHESTRA 


c. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass. The County Fair, 
by Laurence Powell. This attractive 
suite of seven short parts offers a free 
impressionistic and humorous tonal pic- 
ture of the old-fashioned county fair. 
The seven headings are: (1) Ballyhoo 
Spielers and Vegetable Judges; (2) Mer- 
ry-Go-Round; (3) Romance on the Fer- 
ris Wheel; (4) Roller Coaster; (5) Horse 
tace (The Wrong Horse Wins); (6) 
Snake Charmer; (7) Katzenjammer. 

Not only is the suite contemporary, 
but it is modern. It is not easy and 
should be attempted by only the best 
orchestras. The reviewer would not be 


surprised to see this suite find its way 
into 
phony 


major sym- 
Lockhart, 


the programs of our 
orchestras.—Lee M. 
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hand, and voice. 
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These bells contain two chromatic octaves through the child-voice 


They emit tones of beautiful, pure quality. 
— unbreakable — inexpensive — simple to play. 
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Always in tune 
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Serenade by Toselli, and a like quantity 
of classical material will be found in 
Mr. Herfurth’s work. The reviewer is 
unable to give a comprehensive review 
of this Folio, for only three of the parts 
have been provided by the publisher. 
The book is designed to be used by 
either band or orchestra. If used for 
band, certain lead parts for the wind 
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“Damnation of Faust,” Dream Panto- 
mime from “Hansel and Gretel,” Tri- 
umphal March from “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” 
and Song of India from “Sadko” are 
characteristic of the twelve exceedingly 
well selected pieces. The reviewer 
provided with only the violin part, and 
thus deterred from making a com- 
prehensive review. My guess would be 
that this folio is well worth investiga- 
tion. (2) Young America Orchestra Folio, 
arranged by Zamecnik. Elementary and 
junior high school orchestras will find 
this new folio of twelve very easy orig- 
inal pieces worth investigation.—Lee M. 
Lockhart. 


is 


is 


Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut 
t., Philadelphia, Pa. Little Classics Or- 
chestra Folio. Ten famous master com- 
posers have been drawn upon for the 
fifteen numbers making up this folio. 
Elementary school orchestras as well as 
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junior high groups will find the set of 
books interesting and rewarding. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43d St., New 
York, N. Y. (1) Fosteriana, Rhapsody 
on Melodies by Stephen C. Foster, by 
Maurice Baron. Clever handling of the 
instruments and original effects serve to 
take this publication out of the medley 
class. Those who wish their Foster 
“straight” will not be interested in 
Baron’s Rhapsody. Only exceptionally 
capable orchestras should consider this 
number. Harp is almost indispensable. 
(2) Overture to “Oedipus in Colonus,” 
by Sacchini-Franko. A well constructed 
overture, musically good, but easier than 
the average run of good pieces in its 
class. It was first performed at Ver- 
sailles in 1785. Its age tells its char- 
acteristics. (3) Symphony in D Minor, 
Second Movement, by Cesar Franck, ar- 
ranged by Adolf Schmid. The Second 
Movement now appears to keep the 
First, of National Contest fame, com- 
pany. While I am not able to tell from 
the piano part submitted, I surmise that 
the orchestration follows the original, 
with ample cross cues to make it play- 
able by smaller organizations. No com- 
ment is necessary on the music itself.— 
Lee M. Lockhart. 


PERCUSSION BAND 


J. B. Cramer & Co., Ltd. (1) Cramer’s 
Miniature Series, edited by Louie E. 
de Rusette. This set of six compositions 
comprises Series B for percussion bands. 
They are published separately, one to 
four short numbers to a sheet. The 
melodies are pleasing, the harmonies 
full, the whole suited to the medium. 
Scores for triangle, tambourine, cymbal 
and drum are present as suggestions 
for the teacher. (2) Note-Value Exer- 
cises, by Marion R. Anderson. Aside 
from their emphasis on the French 
rhythm-names, these musical exercises, 
forty-two in number, are useful helps 
to the teacher without improvisation 
skill. They are planned to give experi- 
ence of the most commonly used note 
values in simple duple, triple and quad- 
ruple time, and furnish very elementary 
bits for the beginnings of percussion 
band, while they are also useful for 
floor work. (3) A Pipers’ March, Kath- 
leen M. Blocksidge. A lilting number 
for pipes and percussion band, nice 
musically, for score reading or for crea- 
tive scoring.—Susan T. Canfield. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Pageant of The Holy Nativity. 
Arr. by Leonard Young and David McK. 
Williams [The H. W. Gray Co. Price 50 
cents]. A pageant, for church schools 
and choirs, original music, with two ex- 
ceptions, polyphonic in character.— 
Susan T. Canfield. 


A Musical Foundation Based upon the 
Pundamentals of Time and Harmony. 
Chesley Mills [The Chesley Mills Studio 
Equipment Co. Price $1.25]. Like many 
other works of this type “A Musical 
Foundation” gives its entire attention 
to visual training and leaves the ear 
unmentioned. We may be unjustified in 
judging aurally a course planned to 
further the command of symbols, but 
we find it difficult to believe that such 
control is anything but mechanical ma- 
nipulation of signs unless the ear has 
been implicated in the process. No 
doubt the beginning student would look 
with interest upon the signature chart 
and scale ladder.—Susan T. Canfield. 


The H. W. Gray Co. Two Christmas 
songs stand out from the dozen or more 
submitted. These are: (1) W. W. 
Goldsworthy’s arrangement for S.S.A. 
and piano of The Jolly Old Twelve Days 
of Christmas. Its melody differs here 
and there from the one familiar to us 
but is no less attractive for that. (2) 
Winter Darkness Lay Around, a Christ- 
mas Carol for mixed chorus, unaccom- 
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our inclination sparkles with accommodative service. Centralize your buying with Gamble. You'll 
benefit in a dozen ways by our “all-under-one-roof” facilities for handling ALL of your music business. 








GAMBLE’S- 


for Contest and 


Miusic 











Three-Part SSA Male Voices TTBB 
Flight of the Moon, The (A) Nevi WE 2 1 GN Giisccsiccccs Felman-Howorth 1238 .18 
Silhouettes (A) .............. } -NCviN ) 1974 .10 The familiar ballad made popular 
“Two Impressions” by Oscar Wilde, by Werrenrath, Tibbitt, and others, 
set in musicianly manner. No arranged for the first time for 
technical difficulties, but much to male chorus. 
interpret. A masterpiece of tone Legend of the Bells (M)...... Rhodes 1191 .15 
painting. The bell effect is ingeniously se- 
Sing Again (M) ...... Protheroe-Cain 1217 .15 cured from the voices themselves 
All of the thrill of the original in with a part for chimes ad lib. 
this arrangement. Oath of Ali Bey (M)............ Luck 1252 .20 
Vendor’s Song (M)............ McKay 1223 .15 Ali Bey was a character of hig’ 
A real “find,” the sort of thing drama and his adventures provide 


that is seldom written but always 
in demand. 


a stirring, rousing male chorus of 
compelling interest. 











New . . - 12 Best Choruses .. . New 


See page 20, The New Music Guide for complete list of New Gamble Choruses 


My Dream Is of An Island Place (E) 


Phyllis (M) (German Folk Tune) 


Vendor’s Song (M)............McKay 


Mixed Secular 


eeecccececccecsccooscoescoeooesees Cain 1241 .15 


Simplicity and beauty, picturing “a 
little island on whose face the stars 


are watchers only.” 
cweecenpnenecacecsesocceseseess Luvaas 1175 .15 

A rollicking folk tune with a lesson 

for all “bonnie lassies.’’ Eight-part. 

1251 .1S 

A real “find,” the sort of thing that 

is seldom written but always in de- 


mand. 








An Outstanding Success from Last Fall 
Festival 
Orchestra Book 


A Wealth of Material for your Festival Program 
—and 2 Official Contest Selections 
On Suggested State Contest List 
ee Ee Fe CR axcsccdkacinesenseaniesiesadnadtonnes 


Festival Marc 


Both are in this excellent book. 


Arranged by Don Wilson 
Price, each part, 50c; piano, $1.00 





PE TNiidcevcicskccedonecnsdscuneisananewe 


Just off the Press 


Festival Band Book 


Marches, Novelties, Serenades, and Overtures. 
Splendid program material “arranged as you 
like it.” A complete program in one book. 





SATB, 


14 hit numbers; Marches, Novelties, Overtures, 
Serenades, Waltzes, Intermezzos, by such emi- 


30c; director’s score, 75c. 
| . 


See page 83, The New Music Guide 
for complete details and thematics 











(These two are now on National Orch. Ass’n Permanent List) 


19 Positive Gems, selected and edited by E. H. & H. V. Bergh 


See page 66, The New Music Guide, for complete details 


Entirely Selected and Arranged by 
That More and More Noted Arranger 


a Class C 
sama Class D 





grade school, junior, 


collection. 


ANNOUNCING THE NEW 
JUNIOR CLASSICS FOR 


} 

| 

| 

} 

| eaten of 13 classics representing the best examples of standard 
| ballet, operatic, and light program selections. 
instrumentation, playable by string groups as well as complete orchestra. 
By interchange of Ist violin parts, is equally practicable for advanced 
or 
arrangements are completely 
Each part, 35c; piano conductor’s, 65c. 

See page 75, The New Music Guide, for complete details and thematics 


Partial List of Contents: 


ORCHESTRA 


Don Wilson 


Sixteen pages with full 


orchestras. All of the 


senior high school ’ 
transcribed for this 


new and especially 








These selections published separately: . i IE 8. cniccescieaessiboaweneesstoncnntstereoeusenned Gillet 

Small Full Score | Shepherds’ Dance, from Henry VIII...............+:0..seeeeeeeeees German 

i ee $1.25 $1.75 $1.50 | Dance of the Comedians, from “The Bartered BEE sarenrnnnsae Smetana 
Festival March.......... coe eae 1.75 1.50 | ID iebinc dil aint ah ide cetatsebhes ReSEESENEAtOlaNteeet—ed Tschaikowsky 
SN DN iccnccccnensindencorsssensagense 1.25 1.75 wins GR TD POMMIB. coc ccccscccccovccnccccesseseccvcsccsososses Guion 
i 1.00 1.40 S TY WE saiase Sosuuecenscsasansieteneravesessenenseenens Johann Strauss 





Choral Series with Orchestra 


Accompaniment 


Masterworks Festival Series 


Song of Praise (Adagio Pathetique) SATB, 15c, 
Beethoven-Howorth. 
Arioso Cantabile 


(Vocalize) SSA, 12c, and 


15c, Bach-Lester. 


The Pipes of Spring (Valse Bluette) SSA, 12c, 
and SATB, 15c, Drigo-Wilson. 
Message of the Bells (Prelude in C% Minor) 


nent composers as Morton, Ganné, Lemont, SSA, SATB, TTBB, 15c, Rachmaninoff-Les- 
7 n : “#8 . i ter. 

ee Glazoroff, J. Olivadoti, and G. E. The Road to Romany (Hungarian Dance No. 
olmes. 6) SSA, SATB, and TTBB, 15c, Brahms- 
——a oe 7 a Wilson. 

Parts for ,30 instruments. Price, each book, To Spring (An den Fruehling) SSA, 12c, and 


SATB, 15c, Grieg-Lester. 

O Lord Most Holy (Pieta, Signore) SSA, 15c, 
and SATB, 20c, Stradella-Lester. 

March of the Guards (Marche Militaire No. 1) 
SATB and TTBB, 15c, Schubert-Wilson. 

Silent as Night or Father of Love (Calm as 
the Night) 
Bohm - Lester. 


SSA, SATB, and TTBB, 12c, 





New and Eminently Successful 


Musicianship Studies 


by Victor Grabel for 
Band . Orchestra . Classes . Ensembles | 
Contains Essentials for Artistic Ensemble 


Drills in the essentials of successful perform- 
ance, tonal balance, precision, intonation, 
rhythm, articulation, correct breathing (or 
bowing), and dynamic contrast. 

Director’s Manual—(piano) contains explicit 
instructions for presenting the exercises to 
secure the greatest possible benefits in interest 


and results. Exercises in this book are ar- 
ranged for use by piano, harp, bells, etc. 
Published for all band and orchestra instru- 


Parts, 30c; manual, 75c. 


See page 71, The New Music Guide, 
for complete details and thematics | 


ments. 
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panied, by Alfred Whitehead, based on 
a “Noel” from Bas-Quercy. It has the 
direct simplicity of folk and the parts 
are singable and melodious. 


The Christ Story. Grant-Schaefer 
{The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. Price 75 
cents]. A Christmas cantata or pageant 
for mixed voices, with piano or organ. 
Except for two or three folk carols the 
nineteen solos and choruses are Grant- 
Schaefer’s and the whole is superior to 
the usual church choir cantata. At 
least two-thirds of the twenty-seven 
pages are for chorus, the occasional 
solos being brief and unexacting. There 
is rhythmic, melodic and harmonic in- 
terest throughout—and growth to the 
final anthem—a setting of the one hun- 
dredth Psalm.—Huldah Jane Kenley. 


The Pipers’ Guild Handbook. Mar- 
garet James [J. B. Cramer & Co., Ltd., 
Edw. Schuberth & Co.]. If you are in- 
terested in pipe-making (and if you are 
not this book will start you piping) this 
pamphlet of the Guild is just what you 
are looking for. It is invaluable for 
settlement, recreation, camp activities, 


’ : and the general music teacher for stim- 

é ect 1Sf 0 erettas ulation of interest in homemade instru- 

ments. Chapter headings are: The 

Story of Pipe-Making, How to Make a 

” Treble Pipe, The Treble Pipe Played, 
WITH POSSIBILITIES OF DANCE INTERPOLATIONS Tenors, Flutes and Piccolos, Panpipes, 
The Making of a Viol and Its Bow, 
, , - Musical Training in the Pipers’ Band, 
For the Young Folks The Decoration of Musical Pipes. The 
‘ belief of the Guild, of which R. Vaughan 
Little Black Sambo Henry P. Cross . Williams is President, is: (1) Overspe- 
Peter Rabbit Henry P. Cross cialization and machinery have excluded 
Goldilock d the B He sts P. Cros every man from his active share in the 
ls a, ee ee eee ee enry FP. ross arts. (2) Handicraft, design and music- 
In a Flower Garden W. "bys-Herbert . making are natural to every man, and 
. ‘ 250 ‘ : ‘ that universal capacity is to be found 
Fairy Rose...........-6-0+0++ee0: Eliza McCalmont Woods Sor oli thoes, Wf sen meats ant wer 
The Runaway Song..............-. Eliza McCalmont Woods your own pipe and follow the Guild 
method you may become a member of 

the Guild. —Susan T. Canfield. 


In Teenie Weenie Land Margaret Severn Three Songs of Courage for accom- 
A Musical Pantomime for Little Children panied chorus (5. A. T. B.). George Dy- 
son [Novello and Co., Ltd., London. The 

H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the 

’ —_ z U. S. A.]. (1) Valor—John Bunyan; (2) 

For Adults Operettas The Seekers—John Masefield; (3) Re- 

3 , veille—A. E. Hausman. Scores for 

Pe BO MO ain ccccnnssceeencawnd W. Rhys-Herbert 1.25 strings, two kettledrums, two trumpets 

A Nautical Knot In Two Acts............. W. Rhys-Herbert 1.25 = pe Ag semen wage Bhan jae 

Cindevelia In Two Acts. ....cccccccccccceces Edw. Johnston 1.25 as the choral arrangement. A some- 

W. Rhys-Herbert 1.25 ten nage be patio — - in- 
d - ‘ : , “t eres y a 0 er- 
Around the World in Ninety Minutes. . Howard D. McKinney 1.25 oar yp Arc aan 2 eaten. 


Purther Steps in Sight Singing. J. W. 
Rossington. [Novello and Company, 
Ltd., London. The H. W. Gray Com- 
pany, New York, Sole Agents for the 


U. S. A. Price 35 cents.] Evidently a 
continuation of “Practical Steps in 
e , e Sight-Reading.” It contains forty two- 


part exercises ranging from exercises 
on the tonic triad in many keys, major 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. and minor, ‘and in. many rhythms, 
through modulations. It begins with 
simultaneous part movement and sim- 
ple rhythms, but independent and com- 
plicated rhythms appear early. There 
MTT is little difference between the two 
parts in range, it being intended that 
readers exchange parts persistently. 
For music teachers who prefer to de- 
velop reading through exercises rather 
than songs the small volume will be 
useful.—Huldah J. Kenley. 


Send for our complete Catalog of Part-Songs and Operettas 











r, 





J. B. Cramer & Company, Ltd. O Lit- 
tle Star, Kathleen Boland, a Christmas 
song for solo or unison, with piano. (2) 
God with us, P. Spencer Palmer, a sim- 
ple Christmas carol for unison singing, 
with piano. 


Rumpelstiltskin. Written and com- 
posed by Alfred Scott-Gatty [Boosey & 
Co., Ltd. Price $1.50]. A play to be 
mimed by small children, and sung by 
an adult or high school chorus, the 
lines read by the child characters. It 
is possible under rather narrowly pre- 
scribed conditions. 


To 


ADDRESS 


cITy STATE 


I enclose $1.00, the subscription price for one year, beginning with the.. 


Signed . 
Mail to Music Educators Nat’! Conf., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


—Susan T. Canfield. 


re TT 
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What Every Junior Should “The Boston Music Co. “\ TUNE A 
Know About MUSIC for SCHOOL MUSIC” DAY” 


by Elizabeth Gest by 
C. Paul Herfurth 


A great amount of fundamental 
musical information concentrated in NEW OCTAVOS 
: Now! A Third Book for 



















































easily understandable form. Desir- . 
able for class and individual work Oct. 7 me Lick ( the M MA) 
or club meetings. Deals with Ele- 2047 By the Light of the Moon (SSAA) P ioli i 
ments, on ne Instruments, Ravel (Based on the “Pavane’’)......... 15 Violin Instruction 
Forms, Terms, Composers and Mel- 2044 The Cuckoo (SAB) A. Arensky.......... - 12 For group, public school classes 
i iskcicsuvanehiukaberdisstoanans 60 2042 —— Franz-Daggett (TTBB) Acc. - st ina me The 
" Nadia ae aie ate il si “Advanced” Book to follow 
2066 a we Rn in ce eaeany 15 Book I (Elementary) and Book 
nes scien godess alae ; II (Intermediate), both enjoy- 
2049 Going to the Tournament (SATBB) Tchai- son aanmlian ethene Fach 
kovsky (Based on Third Movement of _. ~~ aleeaieasiatial 
“ALL SERVICE Sixth Symphony) 15 book, 60c. Piano accompani- 
2051 A Maiden Sat Aweeping (SATB) A cap- pes bys 2 na — —— 
FOLIO” pella. English Folk-Song................- 12 —y : 3 8 a poo y 8 
a a ual a , = ‘ 
2046 —— + Little Tin Soldiers (SSA) - teazching the first two books 
i. ea ele ae yg oe ee - and contains piano accompani- 
by 2037 Opportunity (SAB) Deis, re seteeeeee 12 ments for Book fil. 
9 2043 Our Heritage (SAB) Gibb, R. W.......... 12 
2065 Pop! Goes the Weasel (SATB) Treharne, 
C. Paul Herfurth B. (Arr.) Choral paraphrase............. . 12 
2050 Sapphic Ode (SSA) Brahms-Daggett...... .12 
2045 A Song of Hafiz (SSATTBB) Moussorg- 
Nineteen favorite selections sky, M. (Bz ased on a Dance from a 
compiled and arranged for “RROCGMICMIEE”)  .0..0...ccccccssccnaccese 15 E BOSTON 
BAND or ORCHESTRA. Price 2048 This Merry Festal Day (TTBB) Smetana, 
vak naga pa : B. (Based on a dance from “The Bar- ; 
each part, 50c; Piano ace. SE EE Minihicesscastcennrctasnidanbad a 12 
(Conductor), $1.00. Send for 2054 Vagrant (SAB) Seiler-Wallis............... 15 BA U 4g | Cc C Oo . 
information as to contents and 2052 Which is the Properest Day? (SATB) Dr. 
instramentation. Thomas Arne (A cappella).............. 12 
116 Boylston St. 











SPECIMEN COPIES UPON 


REQUEST. 
BOSTON 


Ist Cornet or Trumpet Bb, Send for Free Catalogs 


Solo Clarinet By or 1st Violin. 



































Wood Octavo Series 
ee HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


of Proven Merit 


L. van Beethoven 










376 Elegy (Elegischer . 
TRE cc accvness BA .15 AP bhish — . ” J} hal sa ane 

ublisbers, for more than a half century, 0, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman fe _— if ) f 
353 O Night of Dreams.SATB_ .15 , ~7H4, > > rnypry, udo # 
= oak hee educational textbooks covering a wide rangi 

364 O Night of Dreams. TTBB .15 of subjects 

. CTS. 





Robert Franz 
379 Dedication 
(Widmung) .......SSA_ .15 


Morning Now Beckons 
Czecho-Slovakian Folksong arranged 
by C. F. Manney 







We 






355 For Chorus of...... SATB .15 e e 
356 For Ladies’ Voices....SSA .15 Our School Music Department contains 
380 For Chorus of....... SAB .15 : : ; 

Orlando di Lasso many publications by prominent educa- 
Beers SSA_ .15 = e 
368 My Heart Commends tors. It is always at your service. 





Itself to Thee....TTBB .15 


A. Louis Scarmolin 
386 Sunset’s Symphony..SATB_ .15 
385 The Tellico Scarf...TTBB .15 







Thomas Morley 
388 ~ a Lass She a Hinds, Hayden & 5-9 Union Square 
> eeeaer A 1 
Sample copies of any of the above Eldredge Inc New York City 
, " 





will be gladly sent upon request. 


The B. F. Wood Music Co. 
88 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 
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SUCCESS 
fipviesce 


Success in Music is easy — it is 
merely the adding each week, 
each month, a little more knowl- 
edge, a little more skill through 
properly directed study and 
training. Thousands of good 
musicians are standing still — | 
are “in a rut” — because they | 
have gone as far as their train- 
ing in music will permit. 

Is this your case? If so, then the 





A Community Choral Society Project 


W. S. Samp e, Jr. 





{This contribution describes one of a large 
number and variety of community music pro- 
jects which have been reported to the Journal. 
Mr. Sample’s story 1s printed not only as an 
illustration of the procedure in a more or 
less typical organization development, and a 
demonstration of what can be done with little 
or no resources, under proper leadership, but 
because it also illustrates the cooperation ot 
community, school graduates, school board and 
supervisor, the sort of community music en- 
terprise which could well be developed in 
every town in the land.—The Editors.] 


4 Tue Community oF Irwin consists 
of 3,443 people of Irwin Borough and 
9,384 people of North Huntingdon Town- 
| ship. In Irwin Borough there are 608 
grade school students with one music 


| teacher and the Township has 1,920 grade 


solution is a simple and easy one. | 


More money, greater recogni- 


tion, higher positions are ready | 


and waiting for you, just as soon 

as you are ready for them. 
LET US HELP YOU 

For 33 

Organization has been helping am- 


school students with one music teacher. 
There are 910 students attending Nor- 
win Union High School, which is a con- 
solidated high school for both Borough 
and the Township. Norwin has one 
music teacher. The entire situation is 
held together under the guidance of one 
supervising principal. 


In the community are several small 
church choirs, a fireman’s band, four 


| drum and bugle corps, three sections of 
| a Women’s Musical and Literary Soci- 


years this great Musical | 


bitious musicians help themselves. | 


Thousands of letters from enthusi- 
astic students and graduates testify 


to the great value and profit of our | dition to the community. As the organ- 


musical training. 
In your spare time, 
own home, and at a trifling cost, you 
can gain a musical training that will 
be the best and most profitable in- 
vestment you have ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
AND CATALOGUE 


If you are really ambitious to succeed 
in music, if you have faith in yourself, 
by all means clip the coupon and send it 


ety, a men’s vocal organization, called 
the Irwin Male Chorus, and, of course, 
the school choral clubs. 

It was thought that a community 
choral club of mixed voices whose ob- 
ject was to present worth-while music to 
the community, would be a valuable ad- 


| izer of this community project was the 


right in your | 


director of the Norwin music program 


| and employed by the Norwin School 


| tion of 


Board it was thought best, after con- 
sulting the supervising principal, to pre- 
sent the matter to this official organiza- 
the combined Borough and 
Township districts. First certain general 


| reasons for such a chorus were pre- 


back. We will send you full details of | 


our wonderful Home-Study Method of 
musical training, of the course checked. 
Send today. 


1525 E. 53rd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


University Extension ecto 
Dept. R-1—1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago 


Please send me free and without any 
obligation full details of your remarkable 
Home Study Method, and also sample 
lessons from the course I have checked. 


(Pub. School 
usic 

[)Voice 
[Organ 
| )Guitar 
[ |Mandolin 
_jBanjo— 

5 String 
[)Tenor 


(jHarmony 

[ JAdvanced 
Composition 

[History of 
Music 

~\Choral 
Conducting 


Piano 
Course for 
Students 
Normal 
Course for 
Teachers 
Violin 
Cornet 
Trumpet 


Name 
Street 


City 
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sented :* 


(1) Those who participate never fail 
to appreciate more keenly the finest of 
music, and find keen satisfaction and 
emotional outlet in the making of music. 
(2) The production of good music by 


| a chorus of trained singers always pro- 


duces a thrill in the lives of the audi- 


° P ‘ | ence, who in turn are all the more ap- 
University Extension Conservatory | 


preciative of the music when it is pro- 
duced by persons of their acquaintance. 
(3) Continued working in rehearsal on 
worthy compositions simply for the joy 
of singing with others and producing 
good music, without thought of compen- 
sation, creates an atmosphere in the com- 
munity that is of inestimable value. (4) 
Such an organization would provide an 
outlet for many men and women with 
good voices not now connected with a 


| choir, or persons who like to sing and 


enjoy singing as an avocation. 


In order to help make the project 
more concrete the following suggestions 
were also presented to the board: (1) 
The enterprise was to be absolutely non- 
sectarian and non-creedal; connections or 
politics made no difference. (2) It was 


1The first three reasons are taken di- 
rectly from the article Mobilizing the Com- 
munity Choral Forces, by Ralph A. Patton, 
published in the November (1932) issue of 
the Music SUPERVISORS JOURNAL. 


to be of such size as would make a well 
blended and balanced chorus. (3) The 
director was to have discretion as to ac- 
cepting the applicants. (4) The im- 
mediate objective for the group to be a 
spring concert. (5) Publicity for the 
organization was to be through the lo- 
cal weekly newspaper and a letter to 
each of some sixty graduates of Norwin 
who took an active interest in music 
while undergraduates. 


Two problems in organizing such a 
society were immediately apparent. First, 
a place to practice equipped with chairs 
and a piano was needed. Second, fi- 
nances were needed. The results of the 
presentation to the school board were 
that authorization was received to go 
ahead with plans for the organization 
and that the board agreed to furnish 
the answer to question number one by 
offering the club the use of the Norwin 
music room. 


After presenting the proposed society 
to the general public via the local news- 
paper and the letter to the graduates, 
ninety registrations were received. To 
each of these registrants was sent a 
form containing general information 
about the proposed organization and a 
blank application which the registrant 
was asked to complete. Each applicant 
received a personal tryout and was heard 
individually by the director. (Some of 
the things the applicant was judged on 
were voice range, voice quality, pitch 
accuracy, volume, and reading ability.) 
Of the ninety applicants forty-eight were 
accepted for membership. This was as 
large as the group could be made and 
still keep a well balanced chorus. All 
those who were not accepted for active 
membership were placed on a reserve list 
until the time when the society could be 
enlarged. 


A weekly rehearsal time was selected 
by vote of the members of the new 
chorus and the first meeting of the soci- 
ety was held February 7, 1934. The 
immediate problem of the society was 
finances, and after some discussion and 
voting it was found that only four peo- 
ple out of the entire organization could 
not in any way contribute to buying 
their own music. Some contributed two 
dollars and others contributed one dol- 
lar and shared their music with some 
other individual member. A more or less 
general canvass of the community was 
also made. The amount of financial aid 
the society received follows a little later. 


After purchasing music, and as the 
rehearsals were progressing, plans were 
made for a concert the following May. 
As the choir met once a Week, this gave 
the organization three and_ one-half 
months or fourteen rehearsals to prepare 
the program. As the time for the con- 
cert approached inquiries were made as 
to robes for the chorus., When both 
rental and purchase prices on robes were 
obtained it was found that the figures 
were .too high for the society’s pocket- 
book. In view of this, a plan was 
adopted by the organization whereby each 
member made his or her own robe out of 
material bought by the organization. 
The robes thus adopted,’were made of 
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ANNOUNCING 


NEW .. . Purposely designed and 


made to meet the more precise and 
discriminating exactness of today’s 
advanced school bands. 


These new instruments are as much 
improved, over old standards, as the 
school bands of today are advanced, 
in playing ability, over those of ten 
years ago. In tonal beauty, chro- 
matic precision, ease of playing and 
mechanical perfection, they are eas- 
ily the greatest instrument values 
ever cataloged. And they are sold 
under a double guarantee of un- 
qualified satisfaction. 


A Complete Line 
With practically all brass and reed instru- 
ments for the band and orchestra, the com- 
leteness of the new line is an important 
actor to the director, facilitating ‘‘matched”’ 


Dept. 9145. 


it 


instrumentation. New crushed- plush-lined 
cases for many of the instruments. Every 
number assuring the high degree of satis- 
faction to the student. 


Quality and Price 


Continental band instruments are American 
made, warranted second to none in their 
price range for musical quality and standard 
of manufacture. Many special and exclusive 
features distinguish this line, and the moder- 
ate price range is a special advantage to the 
director who invariably needs more instru- 
ments than his appropriation will buy. 


Get this New Book Now 


The complete catalog is just off the press. 
Prompt deliveries of these fresh, new instru- 
ments, a step ahead of anything you have 
seen before at anywhere near these 
prices, is assured. See your music dealer, 
or write today for this new book of Conti- 
nental band instruments and complete details. 
Start the new school year right. 95 


630 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC COMPAN 


September, Nineteen Thirty-six 


569 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
of the M. E. N. C. 





Research Council Bulletins 


1Se each. In quantities of ten or more, 

10c each. 

No. 1—Standard Course of Study im 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors. 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music In- 
struction in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

No. 4—Report on Junior High Schools. 

No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rural School. 

No. 9—*Standards of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of the Sixth 
Grade. 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 
Course. 

No. 12—Contests, Competition and Fes- 
tival Meets. 

No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies 
in Music Education. 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 

No. 15—Self-Survey for School Music 
Systems. 

No. 16—The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction. 

No. 17—**Music Rooms and Equipment. 

No. 18—Music Supervision in the High 
Schools 

No. 19—-A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools 


* Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 per 
hundred copies. 

** Bulletin 17 is priced at 25c per single 
copy; in quantities of ten or more, 
1Sc each. 





Official Committee Reports 


1Sc each. In quantities of ten or more, 
10c each. 

No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs. 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appre- 
ciation for the First Six Grades. 

No. 3}—Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles —900 titles, 
graded and classified. 





OTHER PAMPHLETS 


State and National School Band and 
Orchestra Contests (Music Lists and 
Rules—1937). Solo and Ensemble Con- 
tests (National Rules, Music Lists— 
1937). Issued by School Band and 
Orchestra Ass’ns and M.E.N.C. Festi- 
vals and Contests Committee......15¢ 

Study Helps for Developing “Discrim- 
inating Listening." (Music Apprecia- 
tion Com.) 





YEARBOOK 


1914 to 1919 Volumes, each 

1920 to 1931 Volumes, each 

1932 to 1936 Volumes, each d 

Out of Print: 1915, 1916, 1921 to 1923 
inclusive and 1934. 





Music Educators Journal 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. (1s- 
sued in September, October, December, 
February, March and May.) 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 








THE WINNER! 


Dr. Jay W. Fay 
FAY BAND METHOD 
15 Brass & Wind 
Books 
Teacher’s Manual... 1.5 
FAY STRING METHOD 
4 String Books 75 
Manual Including 
Pa. Acc. 50 
Send NOW for examina- 
tion copies and 
The 1936-37 
MUSIC SERVICE GUIDE 


Name 

Address 

City & State...... ’ 
MUSIC SERVICE 


111 E. 14th Street 
NEW YORK 
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white muslin and black satin, the approx- 
imate cost of each robe being one dollar 
and ten cents. 

As the purpose of the club was the 
presenting of worth-while music to the 
community, a student string quartet 
from the Music Department of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology was obtained 
through the courtesy of the Carnegie 
Tech Music Department to assist the 
society in its first concert. 


On the night of the concert the society 
sang for a small but extremely appre- 
ciative audience. In the experience of 
the director the success of a concert is 
not necessarily determined by the size of 
the audience. In this case, it seemed that 
the response of the audience to the so- 
ciety’s efforts was exceptional. 

After a check had been made on the 
concert the following financial report of 
the club was presented to the members: 
Money raised by solicitations 


$ 65.00 
Money raised in the Society itself... 73.75 
Money raised by concert 


Total Resources $181.00 


Use of the Norwin music room, Nor- 
win auditorium, piano, light. heat. 
chairs, furnished by Norwin School 
Board 

Director 

Music 

8g ree 

Programs 

Tickets 

Incidental expen 
ence 

Flowers 


Total Debits 


Resources minus debits left the so- 
ciety with a gold mine of $24.13! 

As to the far-reaching effects of the 
chorus in its relation to the development 
of music in the community, the society 
is merely a scratch on the surface. But 
surely it is a worth-while scratch! 


Notes from the Field 





Edwin M. Steckel has accepted an ap- 
pointment as Music Director at Oglebay 
Institute, Wheeling, West Virginia. This 
institution is located in Oglebay Park 
and shares with the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division of West Virginia Univer- 
sity the operation, at the Park of a pro- 
gram of adult education and recreation. 


Mrs. Joseph A. Fischer died on June 
26 in New York City. The sympathy of 
the many friends of Mrs. Fischer goes 
to Mr. Fischer and members of the fam- 
ily in their bereavement. Mr. Fischer 
is president of the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association. 


Theodore M. Finney has joined the 
faculty at the University of Pittsburgh 
and will direct the courses of music 
appreciation which have been added to 
the curriculum at the University. 


Honorary Doctorates. The Journal 
notes with satisfaction that distinction 
has been brought to the Conference by 
the conferring of the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music upon a number of well- 
known members. Those of whom the 
Journal has been apprised, with the 
names of the institutions conferring the 
degree, include: A. A. Harding (David- 
son College); George L. Lindsay (Temple 
University); Edwin Franko Goldman 
(Boston University); Russell V. Morgan 
(Northwestern University), and William 
W. Norton (Sioux Falls College). 


Lorin F. Wheelwright, formerly head 
of the Music Department at State Nor- 
mal School, Oswego, New York, is now 
Director of Music, Public Schools, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


D. Sterling Wheelwright, formerly 
Managing Editor of Educational Music 
Magazine, and well known in and about 
Chicago as an organist and choir direc- 
tor and an active participant in music 
education affairs, is now Organist and 
Assistant Director of the Tabernacle 
Choir, Salt Lake City. Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s new duties also include the 
position of music supervisor and field 
executive for the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 


Albert Edmund Brown has resigned 
as Director of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Ithaca College. Mr. Brown is 
now associated with the _ Investors’ 
Syndicate as District Supervisor, with 
headquarters at Albany, New York. Mr. 
Brown was at one time Director of the 
Department of Music of the State Nor- 
mal School of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and a member of the faculty of Boston 
University. His many friends in the 
music education field and particularly in 
the Eastern Conference in which he took 
an important part, join the Journal in 
extending well wishes. 


Chauncey B. King, head of the Depart- 
ment of Music at Mississippi Delta 
State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mis- 
sissippi, has been elected President of 
the Music Section of the Mississippi 
Music Education Association. 


Wade R. Brown has retired as Dean 
of Music at Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. 


H. Hugh Altvater of Winfield, Kansas, 
has been appointed Dean of Woman's 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, to succeed Dr. Brown. 


Among those who represented America 
in music education in Europe during the 
past summer were: John W. Beattie, 
Dean of Music, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; George L. Lindsay, Director of 
Music, Philadelphia Public Schools, and 
President of the Eastern Conference; J. 
Henry Francis, Director of Music, 
Charleston, West Virginia, and recently 
appointed Director of Music Education 
for Kanawha County; Alice Bivins, as- 
sistant Professor of Music, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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- + STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 





The World’s Most Famous Series of Books for 


School Bands and Orchestras 


as well as for 
Professional and Amateur Organizations 


Introducing the Classics A collection of the best 
melodies of the great com- 


SY CARE WESSER posers arranged by Carl 
Webber that have stood the test of time. It fills a long felt 
want of supervisors and leaders for material of the higher 
class. Arranged easy enough for young bands and orchestras 
to play effectively. 
Piano Part 75¢. Band Parts 35¢ each. 
Orchestra Parts 50¢ each. 


9 Just the kind of music a 
Everybody’s Band Book —_ 


young band should 





(For Junior and Senior Bands) compositions, bright and 
By W. D. McCAUGHEY tuneful. Every one a gem. 
The kind of melodies that enthuse a student. The arrange- 


ments are so that almost any confbination of instruments can 
play them effectively. Full instrumentation for Band and 


Orchestra. 
Piano Part $1.00 Conductor’s Score $1.00 
Band Parts 30¢ each Orchestra Parts 50¢ each 





9 Just what. the title im- 
— bees pet lies, —y hastunsber and 


attractive pieces for be- 

ginners. Contains the 
scales fingered; rudiments of music; exercises in unison and 
harmonized; instructions for tuning a band; eleven easy, orig- 
inal compositions and the National melodies. All pieces for 
brass instruments are fingered. . 


All Parts 30¢ each. 


Jenkins Artistic Containe music of the classic and semi- 
classic type; music of the kind every 
Orchestra Book 


student should learn to appreciate early 

in his study of music. The arrange- 
ments are particularly attractive and of easy medium grade. 
More suitable for players who have had at least one year’s 
experience in playing in ensemble. 


Piano Part $1.00. Other Parts 50¢ each. 


Jenkins Beginner’s Orchestra Contains material 
Book and Instructor for an_ orchestra 


just beginning. In- 
structions for tun- 
ing an orchestra; rudiments of music; exercises in unison and 
harmonized; many original compositions, the American Na- 
tional melodies, etc. All compositions can be played by a small 


combination of instruments. 
Piano Acc. $1.00. All Other Parts 50¢ each. 


Jenkins Junior Orchestra Contains 15 selected or- 


Book (With Band Parts) iginal compositions, ar- 


ranged in an easy and 
Arranged By W. D. McCAUGHEY progressive manner. 


From the easiest to Grade 2. Over 100 effective playing com- 
binations possible. From solos, duets, trios, quartets, quintets, 
sextets, string orchestra, brass ensemble, up to the full orches- 
tra and band. For either orchestra or band. Full instrumenta- 
tion for combination band and orchestra. 


Piano Part 75¢. Other Parts 40¢ each. 














Academy Band Book For Senior and Junior Bands; 
“ school, parade and concert work. 

(With Orchestra and 16 compositions by J. J. Rich- 
Solo Parts) ards and others. Waltzes, 


marches, overtures; full and effective for a small combination 


of instruments. 
Piano Acc. 75¢. | Other Parts 30¢ each. 





For performers who have mas- 


Jenkins Advanced mers 
Band Book tered a beginner’s band book. Con- 
tains 20 beautiful compositions at- 


tractively arranged, for either a large or small band. 
Price 30¢ Per Part. 


Ban By George Rosenkrans. Just 
Jenkins Moniter d the kind of marches young 
Book of Marches bands need to fill out their 


Price 25¢ Per Part. repertoire, 
Foundation to Band Playing 


(With Orchestra Parts) exercises and melo- 

By FRED O. GRIFFEN dies in 16 progres- 

sive lessons; one lesson to a week; each lesson fully explained, 
along with comprehensive instructions. Arranged for all 
band instruments evenly, and to develop beginners quickly and 


thoroughly. 
Piano Part $1.00. Other Parts 75¢ each. 


Advanced Lessons 








For individual and 
class instruction. 84 





4 a naer md © Re pee to 
_ an aying. ontains 90 exer- 
(With Orchestra Parts)  cises, selections and many original 

By FRED O. GRIFFEN compositions. Arranged to follow 
any beginners’ band method. 16 lessons, one week to a lesson. 
Each lesson fully explained with comprehensive instructions. 
Many original compositions of the grade a student can play 


after mastering the exercises. 
Piano Part $1.00. Other Parts 75¢ each. 


Groundwork of Orchestral A» elementary course 


< for individual study or 
Training (With Orchestra Parts) ¢jass__ instruction "ont 
By CLAUDE RADER ensemble playing. De- 
scriptive charts showing positions, fingering, pitch, and com- 
prehensive diagrams for all instruments. More educational ma- 
terial for each instrument contained in each part than in most 
individual instruction books. 
A Piano Music Teacher, even though he may not know the rudi- 
ments of teaching band and orchestra instruments, is able to 
teach an orchestra successfully with the aid of “Groundwork of 
Orchestral Training.” It meets the most exacting requirements 
of teachers of bands and orchestras. Full instrumentation for 
combination band and orchestra. 


Piano Part $1.00. | Other Parts 75¢ each. 


Jenkins Advanced For performers ugntly more | ad- 
Orchestra Book ' “ 


position is attractive and can be 
played effectively by a small number of instruments. 


Piano Acc. $1.00. Other Parts 50¢ each. 
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eARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





EPTEMBER again, but summer lingers 
S in the air. The sudden plunge into 

autumn activities is almost too 
abrupt, steeped as many of us are in 
torrid heat, burning drought, and a gen- 
eral absence of the will to work. 

Life is real, life is earnest; well do we 
know it. There is a war in Spain; po- 
litical jousts abound at every four cor- 
ners in our own land; Landon treks east, 
Roosevelt hastens west; the Dionne 
wunderkinder are growing up; Edward 
the Eighth is busy at his kinging; and 
the comet lost its tail. 

Nevertheless one would prefer to think 
of summer evenings, watching the moon 
march upward through a neighboring 
pine; of kittens drowsing in a chair; of 
children playing a last game in the twi- 
light; of the thornapple tree that proved 
to be a plum. 

But school begins, and not only for 
the young. There is work to be done, 
and who does not, after all, feel the fas- 
cinating challenge of a new season, joy 
in the attack on fresh and absorbing 


problems ? 
+ f 


Satzpurc has definitely become the 
Mecca of musical pilgrims of the present 
day, and never more so, perhaps, than in 
this current year. With Arturo Toscan- 
ini and Bruno Walter conducting and 
Lotte Lehmann to sing, the success of 
the summer festival was assured. The 
United States contributed largely to the 
Salzburg colony this season, sending in 
the neighborhood, it is said, of twelve 
thousand citizens to the Alpine rendez- 


vous, 
+ f 


A SOMEWHAT TRAGIC NOTE sounds 
through Ethel Barrymore’s announce- 
ment that she is closing her stage and 
screen career and will henceforth devote 
her time to helping “young players seek- 
ing advice about acting.” 


+ f 


THERE ARE THOSE who have long 
nursed private doubts as to the infalli- 
bility of intelligence tests, and who have 
not stood quite so completely in awe of 
a high I. Q. as some would expect. 

One phase of this subject is treated in 
a recent article appearing in Readers 
Digest by Albert Edward Wiggam under 
the title of “Your Mind Never Grows 
‘ Old.” Author Wiggam bases his ideas, 
in part, upon the findings of Dr. Irving 
Lorge, psychologist of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Lorge has discovered by his own 
tests, it seems, that “barring accident 
and disease, your mental powers do not 
decline with age.” It is his conclusion 
that speed of learning has been confused 
with power of learning, and that “As far 
as mental ability is concerned, there need 
be no retiring age.” 

A roundabout way of finding out what 
most old-timers have always known. 


+ f 


_Nuccet mined from a current maga- 
zine: 

“Lor’, chile, when yuh ain't got an 
education, yuh jus’ got to use yo’ 
brains.” 
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THERE MAY BE something symbolic in 
the fact that in a certain midwestern city, 
long known as a Republican stronghold, 
the most luxuriant and impudent patches 
of sunflowers are blooming on canal 
banks alongside areas laid bare by the 
New Deal’s shoveleers. 

+ ft 

SPEAKING OF WEEK-ENDS—as who isn’t 
at this time of year?—in a radio talk 
Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia, dis- 
cusses week-ends and the behaviour coin- 
cident with week-ending both in America 
and abroad. 

The Grand Duchess recounts that her 
ancestor, Peter the Great, introduced 
among other Western customs at the 
court of Russia the habit of visits in the 
country. Manners being somewhat cas- 
ual in Peter’s day, the monarch resorted 
to pasting upon the walls of his guest 
rooms certain regulations which he ex- 
pected visitors to observe. One delight- 
fully naive rule was that which forbade 
his guests to go to bed without taking 
off their shoes! 

Modes and manners have changed. It 
is inconceivable that a host nowadays 
would be so crude as to dictate to a 
guest in what is so purely a matter of 
taste and convenience, yea, of conscience 
—or unconsciousness—as the removal or 
non-removal of boots before beddie-bye. 

Indeed, the modern perfect host gra- 
ciously ignores the even more quaint ex- 
pressions of freedom common to the un- 
inhibited comp’ny of today, such as cig- 
arette burns on the over- -stuffed and bev- 
erage rings on the Steinway. 

It is intriguing to speculate upon what 
Peter the Great would do if he found a 
sub-deb scratching matches on his statue 
of Venus, but it is a safe wager he would 
paste something besides a regulation. 


+ f 
Str JAMES JEANS, eminent scientist, 
predicts that in 36,000,000 years the moon 
will be close enough to earth to send 650- 
foot tides surging over the seas four 
times a year, penning inhabitants of the 
United States between the eastern and 

western mountain ranges. 
Nice of Sir James to tip us off in 


Time. 
+ 


HEARD IN PASSING: 

“How do you spell it—cents or sents?” 

“Depends on whether you mean a 
penny or a smell.” 

“Taint neither. 
seen him sence.’ ” 


+ f 


A WIDOWER was once called upon to 
write an epitaph upon his departed wife. 
He was without education, and had few 
mental resources, but he had lived very 
comfortably with his wife and was deeply 
grieved at her loss. At first he found it 
impossible to select one from her many 
virtues which would sufficiently com- 
memorate her worth. The one he at 
length decided upon was this: “Her 
picked-up dinners were a perfect suc- 
cess.” 

Many a woman with a more preten- 
tious epitaph has had a less satisfying 
record—ask any husband. 


I mean like, ‘I ain't 


HoLtywoop is presenting a really im- 
pressive list of superior pictures to be 
shown this fall. Among the most im- 
portant films are: Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, Camille, Danton, Dodsworth, 
Captains Courageous, Charge of the 
Light Brigade, Romeo and Juliet, Inter- 
lude, Joan of Arc, Kim, Green Pastures, 
Craig’s Wife, Last of the Mohicans, Lost 
Horizon, Lloyd’s of London, Madam 
Curie, Maid of Salem, Marie Antoin- 
ette, Mary of Scotland, Rembrandt, The 
Road to Glory, The Prince and the 
Pauper, Valley Forge, Winterset, and 
others of equal rank. 

Will H. Hays, president of the Mo- 
tion Pictures Producers and Distributors 
of America, says, regarding this excep- 
tional output of screen masterpieces : 

“It would be wrong to pretend that 
this is a miracle of progress. The ground 
broken over a period of years, the con- 
stant experiments in public taste under- 
taken by the industry, the movement to 
produce pictures of the highest entertain- 
ment values, and the efforts in which 
many public groups and interests have 
cooperated to win vastly greater audi- 
ences for the finer pictures, have made 
possible the production of such pictures.” 

How many remember when admission 
to a movie was five cents, and it wasn’t 
counted quite respectable to be seen en- 
tering one of those dark halls of the 
cinema—with accent on the “cin”? 


+ 


THE WHOLE woRLp was saddened by 
the news, last July, of the passing of 
La Argentina, celebrated exponent of the 
Spanish dance and particularly noted for 
her virtuosity with the castanets. See- 
ing this great artist at the height of her 
career was, like hearing a fine symphony 
or viewing a painter's masterpiece, an 
unforgettable experience. 


+ f 


WorTHY OF PERUSAL is an editorial on 
the subject of “Common Sense in Music 
Reviewing in the Secondary Cities” in a 
recent Musical America. In this article it 
is recognized that there has been a grad- 
ual improvement in the quality of what 
is being printed about musical events in 
newspapers over the country, but admits 
the need for more of it. 

“The reviewer dealing with local in- 
stitutions simply cannot expect to apply 
the same yardstick that would be applied 
to the few outstanding organizations of 
their kind. He must know that a local 
orchestra cannot survive the tests that in 
the musical capitals are applied to the 
virtuoso best. But if common _ sense 
argues against the rigid application of 
standards that do not fit, it argues also 
against false praise. The skilled report- 
er knows that there are ways of writing 
interestingly about events without con- 
cocting puffs or eternally intruding his 
personal dissatisfactions on the reader.” 


+ f 


Wuen will some human benefactor 
invent an ice cream cone in which the 
ice cream is actually in the cone and not 
perched perilously in rounded drippi- 
ness on the top? 
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Use Your Orchestra for the Entire Show 


Either Alone or In Combination with Chorus 
Vocalists or Instrumentalists 


___|@ : 








Send Same Price 
jor + FOR MINIATURE as any 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 
FREE SAMPLE . other good 


coining 
TWELVE WoRLD- 
KNOWN COPYRIGHT 
COMPOSITIONS 


Violin Book Orchestra Book, 


t 


Anza Bea 
H. W. GLENN 





IMAGINE 


IT “WOULD BE 








JUST 


WHAT A FINE PERFORMANCE 











To feature your Orchestra in combination with a Vocalist singing “How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings,” or 
with Two Pianos playing the famous “Colonel Bogey March,” or with Chorus singing “Come To The 
Fair,” or “Danny Boy,” or perform “I Hear You Calling Me” as a Cornet Solo, or “Pomp and Circum- 


stance” with a Chorus and Orchestra. 
Pomp Folio contains twelve world known copyrights which can be performed in combination with “Sixty- 


five” separate publications, or just for Orchestra alone. 





FREE 
Specimen 
CONDUCTOR PARTS 
ARTIST’S FESTIVAL 


Overture 
by Henri Weber 
KORSAKOV SOUTHERN CROSS 
Selection of Overture 
Rimsky-Korsakov Melodies 
arr. by Paul Yoder by Paul Yoder 

Each full band - + « $2.50 
Each for Symphonic Band - 4 «4 3.50 


FREE 
S-A-M-P-L-E-S 


“Concert Hour” 

“Concert Hour” 

“Ideal Brass Quartets” 

“Two Piano Four-Hand Series” 
“Sixty-four Pages Chorus Music” 
“Twenty-four Pages Chorus Music” 
“Fifty-one Selected Songs” 


Orchestra Folio 
Band Folio 


Just Mention Sample Desired. 
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Lets “Talk Up” the Conference! 


ALL IS HERE. Must get back to work. 

How am I going to increase my busi- 

ness? We exhibitors are talking like 
this just now. We can’t help it. That’s 
our job. That's how we make a living. 
But as members of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association we should not for- 
get the long-range. viewpoint that the 
way to assure prosperity in the music 
business is to help the cause of music 
in the schools. We should not become 
too engrossed in our daily office work. 
All of us are vitally concerned in the 
prosperity of the Conference. 

What can we do for the Conference? 

In the baseball world, an important 
factor in every successful season is the 
morale of the team. During many a game 
the players out on the field can be heard 
‘talking it up’”—encouraging the pitcher, 
cheering a_ skillful catch or expressing 
confidence in the next play. 

Let’s “talk up” the Conference. 

Teachers in other branches of educa- 
tion—English, geography, history, science, 
etc.—often are amazed at the evidence 
of strength and loyalty in the brother- 
hood of the Conference. The important 
place which music holds in education as 
a whole can be attributed, in a larger 
measure than most people realize, to the 
coéperative activities of the Conference 
and the efficient management of its af- 
fairs. 


It would be interesting to know how 
many members of the Conference engage 
in the gratifying pastime of playing ‘ ‘the 
inquiring reporter” at the various Na- 
tional and Sectional Conference meetings. 
This little game consists in striking up 
a conversation with hotel employees, com- 
mercial travellers and other hotel guests, 
and asking them what they think of the 
Conference and how it compares with 
other conventions. Are they impressed 
with the lobby singing? Do the exhibits 
seem attractive and are they up to the 
standards of other lines of trade? 


Frankly, there is a degree of pardon- 
able pride in these questions, for the an- 
swers invariably are flattering. Hotel 
employees are surprised and pleased at 
the friendly spirit of Conference visitors. 
Commercial travellers have never experi- 
enced anything like the lobby sings and 
other musical programs which they 
chance to hear—not to mention the Ex- 
hibitors Band! 


Another specific incident which bears 
out these impressions concerns the Music 
Epucators JOURNAL, and is related as 
an experience of one of our exhibitors. A 
representative of several magazines cover- 
ing the educational field called at the ex- 
hibitor’s office in connection with an ad- 
vertising contract. In the course of the 
conversation he was shown a copy of the 
Journat. After he had gone through the 
magazine, page by page, he remarked: 
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Telling the World 


“Well, I must admit that is one of the 
finest ‘group interest’ publications I have 
ever seen. I don’t know of any associa- 
tion magazine that is so well edited or 
contains such a representative list of ad- 
vertisers.” 

But there is danger in taking present 
favorable conditions too much for granted. 
There is nothing vague or impractical in 
the suggestion that we “talk up”. the 
Conference. Here are a few practical 
examples : 

(1) Speak to your local dealer about 
the Conference. Tell him what the or- 
ganization is doing in the field of educa- 
tion—see that he understands its purpose 
and activities, so that he can talk about 
it intelligently to those of his customers 
who are interested in school music, and 
encourage them to become members. We, 
representing the exhibitors branch, are 
now making contacts with dealers 
through our business offices, urging them 
to sell the JourNAL from their counters 
and to take exhibit space at the spring 
meetings. If approached by educators 
and exhibitors alike, every firm engaged 
in the music business cannot fail to re- 
spond to our enthusiasm, 

(2) Observe the Exhibitors Associa- 
tion symbol. As an educator, deal with 
confidence with the firm which displays 
it, as he is among those who are actively 
supporting Conference aims. As an ex- 
hibitor, use the symbol in your advertise- 
ments. 

(3) “Talk up” the Conference to your 
friends. If vou, either as an educator or 





OBSERVE THIS SYMBOL 


Music Education 
Exhibitors Association 





an exhibitor, found inspiration at the 
New York and previous meetings, tell 
your friends about them. Get your neigh- 
bor supervisor in the next town to join. 


Inside Stuff 


Our inside reporter has given us some 
sidelights on the celebrated Exhibitors 
Band which performed so brilliantly at 
one of the lobby sings of the New York 
Convention. Of course, it is unneces- 
sarv to explain that this was intended to 
be more or less of a comedy band. (In 
this respect we trust the performance 
was sufficiently convincing so that none 
of our educator friends thought the pro- 
gram was the best we could do in real 
“serious” music!) Nevertheless, the in- 
formation our reporter gives us is illu- 
minating—even to members of the band. 
To put it bluntly, some of those funny 
sounds that you thought were all part of 
the show were not included in the script 
—or score—of the predetermined comedy. 
How do we know? Because: (1) One 
of the clarinet players did not find out 
until after the concert that he had for- 
gotten to put a reed in the mouthpiece of 
his instrument, so he sang through his 
embouchure. (2) Another clarinet 
player (clarinet players seem to be la- 
mentably unreliable) had part of a B-flat 
and part of an A clarinet joined together 
and was frantically trying to transpose 
with his right hand! [Note: Source of 
the reporter’s informatioa is withheld i 
the interests of peace and harmony. 
Names of the two clarinet players fur- 
nished on request. Do not write unless 
your intentions are serious. ] 


1937 Exhibit Chairmen 


Preliminary arrangements for the six 
Sectional Conferences already are being 
made. From the office of Joseph Fischer, 
President of the Exhibitors Association, 
comes the list of persons who will be in 
charge of exhibits at each meeting. These, 
together with the cities and dates as an- 
nounced by the Conference officers, are 
as follows: 

March 4-5-6, Southern Conference at 
Columbia, S. C-—Ennis D. Davis of Ginn 
and Co. 

March 11-12-13, Southwestern Confer- 
ence at Tulsa, Okla—Earl Hadley of 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

March 22-23-24, California - Western 
Conference at San Francisco, Cal.—Ar- 
thur Hauser of Carl Fischer, Inc. 

March 29-30-31, Northwest Conference 
at Portland, Ore -—Arthur Hauser of Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 

April 5-6-7-8-9, North Central Con- 
ference at Minneapolis, Minn. — Robert 
Schmitt of Paul A. Schmitt. 

April 14-15-16, Eastern Conference at 
Buffalo, N. Y—Nelson M. Jansky of 
C. C. Birchard & Co. 
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ICTOR METHOD 


of CLASS INSTRUCTION 
for BAND ond ORCHESTRA 


A complete, comprehensive UNISON TEXT for 32 wind, string and percussion instruments. 
By John F. Victor 


SPECIAL cANNOUNCEMENT! 


Book 1 (First Year, First Semester) of this Method has just been revised and the 
new prints will soon be available. The revisions add many new features that greatly 
enhance the educational and practical value of this outstanding material. 


All instruments may now be taught in unison from the very first lesson! None of the 
valuable features of the original edition have been eliminated, but many new ones 
have been added, such as many familiar tunes in the very first lessons, ear training 
in three and four parts, chorals, quartettes, additional key scales, etc. These new 
features now permit the use of this beginning book to a much wider range of students, 
especially for the lower grade beginning groups. Nothing in print can be compared 
with this revised book! 


There were no changes of any kind made in the advanced books of this series. 


This Method is a full four-year course of instruction wherein the The book for each and every instrument comprises a thorough 
work is divided into eight progressively arranged books for each study for the instrument involved, beginning with the very funda- 
instrument, each book being designed with sufficient work for one mentals; and progressing at a normal pace, within the student’s 
semester. grasp. 


All instruments can be taught in unison and each student receives equal training. 


EQUALLY VALUABLE FOR CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Certainly you will want to examine THE VICTOR METHOD before starting another new class, group, or even 
a private student. See for yourself why it demands such unprecedented respect from all music educators, and why 
it is elevating the study of instrumental music to a definite place as a major subject on the school curriculum. 





IT IS THE OFFICIAL TEXT IN TEXAS SCHOOLS 


and is now being very successfully used in hundreds of other schools from coast to coast. 


HE NTH EAENH 


WHY DELAY YOUR INVESTIGATION? EXAMINE THIS COURSE AT ONCE! 


Price—Each instrument or piano book—$1.00 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Nit 


Victor PuBLISHING ComPAny, INC. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK, N. Y. ABILENE, TEXAS 
Address all correspondence to. - 814 HICKORY STREET. ABILENE. TEXAS 
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1936 
MUSIC EDUCATORS 
YEARBOOK 


Ready in October 


‘Tee 1936 VOLUME will undoubtedly be accorded a place among the 
most valuable and practical books dealing with music education ever 
published. It includes papers, addresses and discussions from the 1936 
convention, Research Council reports, committee reports, and impor- 
tant contributions from other sources. This material is organized in the 
eight sections of Part I under the following general headings: 


Section 1 

Music in Education and in Life (Various 
Phases and Viewpoints) 

Music in the Senior High School Curricu- 
lum (Report of a Research Council 
Survey) 


Section 2 

Music Supervision 

Research Council Report on Music Super- 
vision 

Teacher Training 

College and University Music 


Section 3 

Elementary Music—General (present-day 
trends; rote singing, music reading ; music 
in the kindergarten) 

Course of Study for Grades I, II, III (Re- 
search Council Report) 

Eurythmics 

Creative Music 

Section 4 

Music in Village, Consolidated and Rural 
Schools 

Course of Study in Music for Rural Schools 
(Research Council Report) 


Section 5 


Vocal Music (elementary, junior and senior 
high, voice classes, etc.) 

Instrumental Music (elementary, junior and 
senior high, instrumental classes, etc.) 

Piano Class Instruction 


Section 6 


Experimental Projects in Music Education 
Coordination and Integration 


Section 7 


Music Appreciation 

Music Education Through Radio 
Operas and Operettas 

Contests and Festivals 


Section 8 


Adult Education in Music 
Community Music 
Music Education in the Churches 


S250 


($1.75 to Members of the M. E. N. C.) 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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